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Patronymics 


Smith is the most predominant name in 
the United States. Out of the next eight 
people you pass on the street, one is sure 
to be named Smith. In Boston the Smiths 
lead, followed closely by the Sullivans. In 
New York the Smiths lead again, sec- 
onded by the Cohens. (Our statistics are 
more than five years old.) 


To be sure, the Clan Smith has been 
augmented by a lot of persons whose 
grampas called themselves Schmidt or 
Smed. Some Hungarians, born Kovacses, 
have Anglicized their patronymics, and 
thus entered the clan. So have some Poles 
previously called Kowalczyk, and Syrians 
named Haddad. 


Johnson is the second most common 
name in the forty-eight States. This gens 
includes plenty of ex-Johanssons and Jan- 
sens. It also includes a number of Irish 
who made an accurate but startling trans- 
lation of McShane. The Johnsons lead in 
Chicago (with the Smiths second), and of 
course in Minneapolis. 


Suppose we stationed a man at the door 
of any public library in the U. S. A. and 
told him to take the name of everybody 
who came in to read. Here are the names 
which he would write oftenest: Smith, 
Johnson, Brown, Williams, Jones, Miller, 
Davis, Anderson, Wilson, Moore. 


Now look: February is Catholic Press 
Month. You are supposed to be doing 
something this month to spread the influ- 
ence of the Catholic Press. 


Here is the best way to do that: Donate 
an AMERICA subscription to your local 
public library, where Smith, Wilson and 
Moore can see it. 


Or persuade a Catholic organization— 
your K. of C. Council, for instance, or 
your sodality—to donate a subscription. 


Put AMERICA in the public library. 
Jones will see it there—and profit. So will 
hundreds of other people whose names 
don’t fall among the first ten. 
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WHO'S WHO 


JOHN J. SHEEHAN, who believes that the democratic con- 
viction is so fundamental in American life that it will 
survive the crises of 1944 and after, has been Associate 
Professor of Economics at the University of Notre Dame 
since 1938, and is now head of the Department. His pre- 
professorial training included inspection work for the 
Railway Express Agency, chairmanship of the employer- 
relations committee of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, newspaper reporting, advertising, selling and 
sales management. . . . RicHarp E. MuLcany, candidate 
for a Doctorate in Economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia, analyzes the present high production record of 
the United States to determine the possibility of con- 
tinuing high production in peacetime. Father Mulcahy 
is pursuing his economic research while studying The- 
ology at Alma College, Alma, Calif... . JoHN Louis 
Bonn, former Professor of the Philosophy of Literature 
at Boston College, and director of its School of Drama, 
presents a poignant drama of American womanhood 
observed in line of present duty as Chaplain in a Naval 
Air Training Station. Father Bonn is author of the 
novel, And Down the Days, long on the best-seller list. 
.. « R. W. Mutuican, S.J., continues his research into 
Catholic contributions to the idea of democracy, begun 
in his essay on Saint Thomas (America, December 11), 
with a report on the bombing of the Divine Right theory 
by Father Suarez. Mr. Mulligan is engaged in teaching 
English to Army engineers at Detroit University. .. . 
KATHERINE Brecy, author and lecturer, one of AMERICA’S 
literary stand-bys, shows us a glimpse of the treasures 
(and many Catholic ones, too, as should be) in the 
newly opened Rosenbach Collection in Philadelphia— 
with a suggestion. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











The President on Russia. When President Roosevelt 
was invited to say something at a recent press con- 
ference on the sixteen autonomous republics of 
Soviet Russia, he declined, on the ground that he 
was awaiting more information. To keep quiet 
when one does not know, he observed, requires 
courage. News about what is going on in Russia, 
however, is not the only sort of assistance the 
President may need before he is in a position fully 
to express his mind. Expression of clear principles 
by people at home is likewise an element in the 
President’s abundance of resources. This simple idea 
may imply more than appears at first sight. After 
all, none can deal more directly with Russia than 
can the President himself. The effectiveness of 
what he says to Premier Stalin is conditioned by 
the support he derives from public opinion at home. 
If all this opinion has to offer him is merely a 
puzzled silence, it will not strengthen his hands in 
dealing with the policies of the Kremlin. In like 
manner, expressions of suspicion and resentment 
from persons or periodicals which specialize in at- 
tacks on the Soviet regime, even if justified in this 
instance, place scant ammunition at his disposal. 
The arguments which will lend most power to his 
negotiations are those propounded by groups which 
have specialized in the defense of universal human 
rights and liberties. Many of these are inwardly 
grieved and disappointed at Russia’s unilateral 
ways. Now is an excellent opportunity for the more 
liberal groups to become articulate and thus enable 
the President to speak more frankly to the nation 
and for the nation. 


Haven of Freedom. For two-and-a-half hours, ac- 
cording to UP from Berne, the Papal Secretary 
of State, Cardinal Maglione, conversed on Febru- 
ary 7 with the German Ambassador to the Holy 
See. The Germans claimed, the Secretary denied, 
that Article 22 of the Lateran Treaty applies not 
just to criminals against civil law, but also to in- 
fractors of military regulations. “The Holy See,” 
says this Article 22, “will consign to the Italian 
State persons who have fled to the Vatican City 
charged with acts committed in Italian territory 
which may be considered criminal by the law of 
both states.””’ And the same applies to the other 
Papal property declared immune in Article 15. 
The Pope undoubtedly fears that the German in- 
terpretation foreshadows further German searches 
and seizures in churches and religiously-protected 
institutions in Rome. 


Soviets Slap Again. Why, then, in view of the un- 
sparingly firm attitude of the Holy See against 
Fascism, does Soviet propaganda return to its as- 
saults by circulating extracts from a calumnious 


anti-Catholic pamphlet as to the character of Vati- 
can political activities? As the recent Foreign Policy 
Association report on the Vatican stated, an abun- 
dance of superficial reasons can be alleged that 
might give color to the idea that Fascist sympathies 
have played a part in shaping Vatican policies, 
but none of these is seriously convincing. If the 
Soviet propagandists are to be credited with any 
degree of intelligence, it is far more likely that 
they are perturbed, as AMERICA remarked in last 
week’s issue, at the fundamentally anti-Fascist po- 
sition of the Holy See, as shown in its insistence 
that the sovereignty of national states must be 
subject to the juridic restrictions of an organized 
international order. Let us not forget, too, that the 
tenacity and growing emergence of democratic and 
Christian trades-union movements in France and 
other Axis-occupied countries is disquieting to 
Soviet minds; while a good dose of Pope-baiting is 
an appeal to fanatical Orthodox elements in the 
unsettled Balkans. 


British School Question. Discussion about the edu- 
cational reforms set out in the White Paper of the 
British Government for July, 1943, has sharpened 
and clarified the position of the defenders of reli- 
giously integrated education in England. The Sword 
of the Spirit movement, at a meeting held Novem- 
ber 27 of last year, endorsed the White paper’s 
plans for reform, but reaffirmed the responsibility 
and rights of parents in the matter of sending chil- 
dren “to schools staffed by teachers of their own 
faith,” and asserted the “duty of the State, acting 
on behalf of parents, to provide such schools with- 
out financial discrimination of any sort.” At the 
same time, Anglicans, at a parallel meeting, organ- 
ized their resistance to a neglect of religious inter- 
ests, one of the speakers declaring that the White 
Paper’s proposals “were objectionable in so far as 
they failed to harmonize and unify the influences 
of the school with those of the home and those of 
the worshiping community.” The Anglicans de- 
manded that “justice be done to those citizens of a 
Christian country who desire that their children 
shall be brought up in the practice of a definite 
religious faith.” 


American School Question. Here at home, we are 
troubled not only with the lack of recognition for 
religion in our public educational system, but with 
the recurrence of definitely anti-religious teaching 
in quarters where it should least be expected—in 
the V-12 college training courses being given to 
our young men in the armed forces. AMERICA has 
already published the complaints of one Catholic 
Service student about the type of instruction of- 
fered in one of our Eastern colleges. From another 
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Eastern college a group of six former Catholic- 
college boys, who elected to take the V-12 course 
in philosophy, were taught, among other things, 
that there was no such thing as a spiritual soul. 
These men raised objections to the course, with 
the consoling result that they found themselves 
among the contingent of those who “flunked out” 
in the examinations. In their English course the 
same men found it necessary to study the King 
James version of the Bible as an English text. The 
latter circumstance may be chalked up to sheer 
ignorance on the teacher’s part as to a Catholic’s 
difficulty with the Protestant version. But it is hard 
to conceive any teaching which could better nullify 
the rest of the V-12 training than that which will 
destroy belief in a spiritual soul in the minds of the 
future defenders of democracy. 


Soldiers’ Vote. The bitter, swirling Congressional 
struggle over a soldiers’ vote bill recalls naturally 
the famous election of 1864. Around the popular 
Democratic candidate, General George McClellan, 
had gathered strong pacifist and anti-Lincoln 
forces, and as late as August the President himself 
despaired of his re-election and mourned over the 
nation “divided and partially paralyzed by a politi- 
cal war among themselves.” In a paper which he 
sealed, he wrote on August 23: 
It seems exceedingly probable that this administra- 
tion will not be re-elected. Then it will be my duty to 
so cooperate with the President-elect as to save the 
Union between the election and the inauguration, as 
he will have secured his election on such ground 
that he cannot possibly save it afterward. 
As in 1944, so then the soldiers’ vote assumed criti- 
cal importance. In this crisis the Republicans, 
working through the War Department, acted 
quickly and ruthlessly. Army officers known to 
favor General McClellan found the way to promo- 
tion mysteriously blocked. When Governor Sey- 
mour of New York sent three commissioners to 
Washington to assist Democratic soldiers to vote, 
Secretary of War Stanton promptly put them in 
jail and ordered them held incommunicado. Fur- 
loughs were generously granted. “It was observed,” 
writes Margaret Leech in her brilliant Reveille in 
Washington, “that no important action could be 
expected before Petersburg because of the deple- 
tion of Grant’s army.” Naturally, the Democrats 
were furious and implored all the powers that be 
to come to their aid. But their imprecations had 
little effect on the result and Mr. Lincoln was 
easily re-elected. Military successes, however, 
proved to be the deciding factor. 


Women’s Rights. While proponents of the “Equal 
Rights” Amendment worked hard to secure enough 
signatures on the floor to bring it out of Commit- 
tee, where it has seemed likely to find a peaceful 
grave, Senator Taft read into the Congressional 
Record two strong indictments of the proposed 
Amendment. One was by the National Consumers’ 
League. It was based upon the obvious differences, 
physical, biological and functional, between men 
and women, which most of the States have by now 
recognized as demanding differentiation in legisla- 
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tion. Many of these laws have had a hard time 
before the Supreme Court, which has too often 
been swayed by adverse interpretations of the 
“equal protection of the laws” and “due process” 
clauses of the Constitution. In recent years, pro- 
tective wage and hour laws have been upheld by 
the Court against strong dissents. What the result 
of the proposed Amendment would be is shown by 
Douglas B. Maggs, Solicitor, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor (quoted in the Record): 
The Amendment itself, without the aid of legislation 
enacted to enforce it, will strike down as unconsti- 
tutional and invalid all provisions in existing and 
future laws which, on the basis of assumed or ac- 
cepted differences between the sexes, give men or 
women rights which are not accorded in equal de- 
gree to the other sex... . 
The other protest resumes the arguments of the 
first, is signed by many outstanding women and 
by representatives of the leading women’s organ- 
izations and of the great trade unions. This docu- 
ment notes well that many of the disabilities of 
women are due, not to law but to tradition and 
custom. The remedy for these would seem to lie in 
better organization by women to educate public 
opinion, and to work for the removal of adverse 
laws in the several States. It certainly is not to 
be found in an Amendment which would imperil 
many rights gained through years of patience and 
struggle. 


“Stare Decisis.’”’ This is one of the oldest rules of 
law—that the courts should respect existing de- 
cisions. It would seem especially necessary in the 
interpretation of the Constitution; yet the Supreme 
Court, as Justices Roberts and Frankfurter tartly 
point out in a recent dissent, shows “fa tendency to 
disregard precedents in the decision of cases.” The 
result has been “to leave the courts below on an 
uncharted sea of doubt and difficulty, without any 
confidence that what was said yesterday will hold 
good tomorrow.” While not many would quarrel 
with the Court’s reversal of itself on the Gobitis 
case—Jehovah’s Witnesses and the flag salute—or 
in West Coast Hotel Co. vs. Parrish, where it up- 
held protective labor legislation for women and 
minors; yet the Georgetown Law Journal says of 
the former reversal: 


The Amendment itself, without the aid of legislation 
verting to the “clear and present danger” criterion 
is admirable. But this does not render less deplor- 
able the lack of vision and depth which character- 
ized the Gobitis decision. In three years’ time the 
highest court in the nation has reversed itself on an 
issue which is fundamental in our constitutional de- 
velopment. . . . The Gobitis and Barnette decisions 
make mockery of any consistency in legal growth. 
Only the broadminded approach and sound result 
reached by the Court in the Barnette case can miti- 
gate the unfortunate impression which its vacillat- 
ing precedents convey. 
There is much to be said for the suggestion made 
in 1931, in the American Bar Association Journal, 
by Albert Kocourek, that the Court might declare 
its new mind as a rule for the future, while not 
disturbing, in the instant case, actions based on a 
“reasonable and justifiable reliance’ on its former 
mind. 




















A Matter of Words. For days the press had a holi- 
day with the internal troubles of the Office of War 
Information. Newspapers dearly love a fight, and 
this one had all the earmarks of a dandy. Chief 
protagonists were Elmer Davis, head of the OWI, 
and Robert Sherwood, playwright, friend of the 
President, and head of OWI’s hitherto more or less 
autonomous Overseas Branch. The facts seemed to 
be relatively simple. Mr. Davis, displeased in gen- 
eral by the conduct of the Overseas Branch, and 
in particular by certain of its high-ranking officials, 
decided to exercise his prerogatives and fire them. 
Whereupon Mr. Sherwood bitterly protested and 
appealed to Mr. Davis’ boss, the President himself. 
Then the rumors started—all of them objectively 
reported, of course—and the scavengers began to 
gather. Mr. Davis’ head, it was freely predicted, 
would roll in the dust, and OWI would emerge con- 
siderably altered. Alas for the prophets! Early last 
week Mr. Davis quietly announced that three key 
executives in the Overseas Branch were leaving the 
OWI “only on account of an administrative align- 
ment.” To regard their departure, as observers 
were tempted to do, as a victory for Mr. Davis over 
Mr. Sherwood would be a misinterpretation. “It is 
an agreement,” Mr. Davis explained blandly, “for 
the good of the office.” Maybe so. But we are left 
wondering what would happen to a referee who, 
after finishing the count over a fallen gladiator, 
would turn to the mob and quietly announce that 
an “agreement” had been concluded. Anyhow, Mr. 
Davis is now undisputed boss of OWI and has ex- 
tended his authority over the Overseas Branch. 


As Steel Goes. After a number of bootless collo- 
quies in Pittsburgh and New York, the wage de- 
mands of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) are in the lap of the War Labor Board. Like 
the coal magnates, steel executives are standing 
firmly on the national stabilization program. Like 
John L. Lewis, the union leaders are calling the 
“Little Steel” wage yardstick unrealistic, and frank- 
ly demanding that it be scrapped. They are insist- 
ing on a straight, over-the-board wage increase of 
seventeen cents an hour, and no nonsense about it. 
Thus, the issue in this case, which is the life or 
death of the “Little Steel” formula and the whole 
stabilization program, cannot be dodged, as it was 
in the coal-mining and railway cases. There can be 
no question here of stretching, without breaking, 
the yardstick by granting overtime premiums, al- 
lowances for supplies, or “portal to portal” pay. 
“We are trying,”’ President Philip Murray of USA 
candidly told the War Labor Board, “‘to change the 
stabilization policy.” Behind the drive for higher 
wages in steel is the firm belief of the workers that 
they have become the victims of injustice. They 
cannot understand why, long after the cost of liv- 
ing has sharply advanced, wage rates continue to 
be frozen. Observers agree that if the War Labor 
Board rectifies the injustice, the Office of Price 
Administration will be forced to grant price in- 
creases to the steel companies. The lid will be off 
and there is grave doubt whether it can ever be 
clamped on again. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


LINCOLN’S birthday marked the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the celebrated “Bishops’ Program of 
Social Reconstruction” of 1919. The silver jubilee 
of the pronouncement brought forth statements 
showing the widespread influence the program has 
had on economic thought and life in the United 
States. 
> Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Bishop of Indianap- 
olis, in urging full-scale support for the Fourth 
War Bond Campaign, said that “to our prayers we 
must add good works—the good work at present is 
the purchase of War Stamps and War Bonds.” 
>In a letter to the clergy and laity of his Arch- 
diocese of San Antonio, the Most Rev. Robert E. 
Lucey wrote: 
Those of us who are determined to be good soldiers 
on the home front will have no opportunity to risk 
our lives and shed our blood on land and sea in 
this historic conflict, but we can send our blood to a 
far-flung battlefront to save the life of a bleeding 
soldier who has risked everything for us. 
> Religious News Service is publicizing the rural- 
life community recently inaugurated within the 
Catholic parish of Queen of Peace, at Millville near 
Cincinnati. Believed to be the first of its kind spon- 
sored by an American rural parish, the project is 
known as Queen’s Acres. It is designed particularly 
for families of industrial workers who want “one 
foot in industry and another on the soil.’”’ A tract 
of 140 acres near the church has been laid out in 
one- and one-half acre plots, to be developed into 
small farms for future parishioners. 
PIn a conference sponsored at Drake University 
by the Disciples of Christ, Professor Hocking of 
Harvard University said: “Separation of Church 
and State does not mean that religion and politics 
have nothing to do with each other, but simply 
that they work on each other most naturally when 
they are not tied up in the same organization.” 
> The Ohio Pastors’ Convention recommended the 
establishment of Protestant religious schools, if an 
agreement cannot be made with the public schools 
upon a syllabus of religious instruction. Protestant 
leaders seem to be working toward a solution of 
the problem of unreligious public education. 
> The Office of Chief of Chaplains reports that of 
the thirty-three Chaplain prisoners of war on its 
roster, thirty are in Japanese hands, and of these 
nineteen are Catholic Chaplains. 
> Many notable secular daily papers and column- 
ists spoke out plainly in defense of the Vatican, on 
the occasion of the recent Soviet charge of “Fas- 
cism” in the Holy See. 
> Similarly the Scripps-Howard World Telegram— 
and allied papers—excoriated Kenneth Leslie, edi- 
tor of the notorious (non-church) Protestant mag- 
azine, for acting as the “unofficial apologist for 
Communism,” in his current torrent of bigotry. 
> An article in the Catholic Times of London 
quotes current statistics compiled at the Holy See 
to show that 3,100 Polish priests have died due to 
Nazi terrorism. N.C.W.C. News Service, reporting 
the fact, notes that only seven Polish Bishops are 
left today in twenty-five former dioceses. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


DURING the week ending February 7, there has 
been hard fighting in Russia, in Italy and in the 
Marshall Islands. 

In the north, the Russians have driven the Ger- 
mans back into Estonia, where they are holding 
the 45-mile-long Narva River line. This may hold 
for some time. This river runs out of Lake Peipus, 
east of which the Russians are advancing, but at a 
slow rate. It looks as if in this area the Germans 
will be able to reestablish a new line, without hav- 
ing lost many men. 

In the center of the long front there has been 
no material change. 

In the south, in the Ukraine, the Russians have 
made what appear to be two brilliant campaigns. 
North from Cherkasi they have encircled ten Ger- 
man divisions, and lower down the Dnieper River 
five more near Nikopol. Nikopol fell and with it a 
large bridgehead held by the Germans on the east 
bank of the river. The actions represent important 
gains for Russia. ; 

Also in the south the Russians are penetrating 
deeper into what used to be Poland, but is now 
called Russian territory. For the moment the Ger- 
mans are not seriously opposing this advance. 
Perhaps they have not enough troops to do so. 
Hungarian troops are being used in considerable 
numbers to aid the Axis cause in Russia. 

Poles, too, are fighting with the Germans, but 
not as Polish units. They are fighting individually 
with German divisions, both in Russia and in Italy. 
The total number of Poles so employed is unknown. 

In Italy, the Allied beachhead around Anzio and 
Nettuno is now surrounded on the land sides by 
German troops, who have started to attack. The 
fighting is increasing in intensity, with some early 
advantages unfortunately to the Germans. 

On the south front, the American 5th Army is 
continuing its attack on Cassino. This village has 
been assaulted for three weeks. Several times 
American troops have entered it. But they have 
been unable to remain. 

- The town is surrounded on more than three 
sides, but the Germans keep right on fighting. It 
seems improbable that it can hold out much longer. 
In the meantime the delay has prevented the 
Americans and British of the main army from ad- 
vancing to the aid of the Nettuno beachhead. 

In the Marshall Islands, a very strong American 
army, naval and air force has captured Kwajalein. 
This is an atoll. It is a string of narrow reefs and 
islets in the shape of a banana, sixty miles long. 
The reef and islets are only a few feet above water, 
and generally not over a mile wide. In the center is 
a lagoon about ten miles wide. 

These lowly islets have been swept by a veritable 
hurricane of shells and bombs, which overcame 
most of the Japanese resistance, and our landing 
forces seem to have been able to capture the islets 
without much loss. Our Marines and soldiers prof- 
ited by their experience in the Gilbert Islands, and 
this time have done much better. 

CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


LAST week Washington got a new Mayor. Not a 
real Mayor, for Washington is not governed like 
other cities, but a new chairman of the Senate 
District of Columbia Committee. That is how he 
is known here. Senator Pat McCarran went over 
to the chairmanship of the Judiciary Committee, 
much to the regret of Washington residents, and 
his place, through seniority, was taken by Senator 
Theodore (“The Man’’) Bilbo of Mississippi. 

The new “Mayor” began his administration in 
the good oldtime way. He loudly called on all 
criminals in the city to go. Maybe they will go, 
though probably not. Washington is not noted for 
an efficient police force, or even an efficient-look- 
ing one, though its fire department is one of the 
best in the country. The actual administration, of 
course, is in the hands of a three-man commission, 
which is responsible only to Congress, not to an 
electorate. 

It is this fact which accounts for a situation 
which is a blot, not only on the city, but on the 
whole nation. I mean the slums. Mrs. Agnes Meyer, 
wife of the publisher and owner of the Washing- 
ton Post, has just called attention to them once 
more. Mrs. Meyer made a tour of the country last 
year, studying the conditions under which war 
workers work and live. The resulting series of 
articles made a resounding noise, and no doubt 
brought about improvement. 

Mrs. Meyer now informs us that nowhere, not 
even in Detroit and the Southern cities, has she 
seen such squalor and degradation as she has just 
witnessed right here at home. More than 20,000 
houses have neither toilet nor bath; about 6,800 
are without running water. The overcrowding is 
unimaginable, and I spare the details. As a result, 
the statistics on crime, juvenile delinquency, tuber- 
culosis, and venereal diseases are appalling. Out 
of these pestilential holes, every day, come many 
thousands of men and women to handle the food 
and care for the children of Washington’s com- 
fortable families. 

It is a strange thing, but the person first re- 
sponsible for this appalling crime against humanity 
is none other than the designer of Washington him- 
self, Major L’Enfant. It was this gentleman who 
had the idea of giving Washington’s residents large 
open spaces, front and back. As sections “went 
down,” greedy real-estate owners built shacks on 
the spaces behind and filled them with tenants. 
It is well known that this type of real estate is 
most profitable for its owners. 

The real responsibility for this disease-ridden 
disgrace lies not with the people of the District, 
for they have no vote, but with the people of the 
nation as a whole which administers its capital city 
through Congress. Hearings are now going on, but 
with little hope of improvement. This thing has 
been going on since the Civil War. 

I suppose I should have mentioned at the begin- 
ning that these plague spots are inhabited by 
Negroes, many thousands of them. 

WILFRID PARSONS 
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THAT 1944 is destined to become one of history’s 
memorably critical years seems increasingly obvi- 
ous for two chief reasons. 

First, according to military strategists, it is to 
be the year of decisive, if not final, defeat for the 
Axis in Europe, and the beginning of really signifi- 
cant advances on the long and painful way to 
Tokyo. These promised military decisions are to 
be the twentieth century’s Waterloo, Trafalgar and 
Yorktown; dwarfing the significance of Salerno, 
Nettuno and the siege of Rome; surpassing the 
sacrifice at Alamein, Guadalcanal and the beach 
of Tarawa. 

Second, 1944 is critical because it is a year of 
social decision—social in the inclusive sense of so- 
cial-political-economic matters. Abroad, the re- 
leased and about-to-be-released prisoner-peoples of 
the Axis are beginning the grueling job of re-shap- 
ing their crushed countries again. At home, we 
ourselves are beginning the complex task of re- 
converting parts of our economy from war to peace 


n. 

Both at home and abroad patterns for living and 
making-a-living, patterns for governing and being 
governed are being examined and re-examined. 
Now some Americans, with hyper-optimism, take 
for granted that liberated peoples elsewhere who 
are “smart” will look to us for their new pattern. 
Other Americans, with cynical pessimism, say our 
pattern is becoming so bad that no other people 
could want it. 

Actually, what is our pattern like? Are we head- 
ed, as sometimes alleged, for Communism, or for 
Fascism, or back to “good old rugged individual- 
ism?” 

Somewhere between the hyper-optimists and 
cynic-pessimists stand such prudent thinkers as 
Charles E. Wilson, vice-chairman of WPB and 
former president of General Electric Co. Speaking 
to the National Association of Manufacturers last 
December, apparently gravely concerned about 
unity in our American pattern, he counseled them 
thus: 

No other period in American history, except perhaps 

the Civil War [has seen] so much need for unity, 

and so few signs of it. . Too many people are 
trying to position themselves for the postwar period 
long before the country is out of danger. . . . Many 
of us in the 30’s feared that a left- wing ‘reaction 
would draw labor so far away from American senti- 
ment that the gap could not be closed without a dis- 


astrous struggle... 
I am deeply alarmed today that a right-wing re- 


action may draw some sections of capital so far 

away from our tradition as to imperil the entire 

structure of American life as we know it. This above 
all is a time when the industrial leaders owe it to 
their country and to themselves to practise the arts 

ef compromise. (Time, Dec. 20, 1943.) 

While, in Time’s words, “for the most part, 
Charley Wilson’s passionate outburst dropped into 
an almost bottomless pit of editorial unconcern,” 
such should not have been the fate of his prudent, 
rather than passionate, warning. For sane compro- 
mise is the core of workable democracy, and unity 
is the prime requisite of any pattern, political or 
otherwise. In consequence of Wilson’s words there 
arises, however, this question: 

I. Has America essential unity? 

There is no sense denying that today factional 
strife is again almost as bitter as it was in pre- 
Pearl Harbor 1941. On the surface, it looks as 
though we have reverted to political, racial and 
religious bickerings and persecutions; to crippling 
strikes and crooked war-business deals, and to 
many other sickening struggles for power and ma- 
terial gain. 

Is this what a hoping and despairing world sees 
in America? 

Partly, for the Axis has seen to it that bad views 
of America have been well spread abroad—con- 
cerning the race riots of Detroit and Los Angeles, 
the Anaconda Copper scandals of Indiana and 
Rhode Island, and the strikes of our coal-miners. 

But despite all our factionalism, despite internal 
political quarrels that will grow more bitter as our 
national election approaches, there exists over- 
whelmingly in America an unshaken belief in de- 
mocracy—the essential unity of democratic con- 
viction—that makes us a hope of the world, and 
that should give us hope in ourselves and courage 
to set our hands to the tasks that confront us. 

How may such “unity” be reconciled with our 
domestic political quarrels? 

At the moment, one main political controversy is 
between the “starry-eyed planners” and the “grass- 
roots realists.” Everyone is familiar with the op- 
posing arguments. 

Actually, most of these opponents are not so far 
apart as they seem, nor as bad as the names some 
call each other. Surely, most so-called “planners” 
would not dream of abolishing freedom of the in- 
dividual or primacy of man over the State—the 
essence of the democratic way of life. Neither 
would any significant number of “realists” deny 
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the necessity of integrating America into some 
form of global order for protection of the rights of 
all men and for minimizing the causes of war and 
anarchy. 

There are, in America, some few who despise the 
fundamentals of democracy. But these few are a 
long way from disrupting the deeper unity of demo- 
cratic conviction underlying the apparent divisions 
in our nation. 

Now this same democratic conviction is not a 
conviction held everywhere. In some nations of 
Europe, for instance, democracy never completely 
succeeded in creating a common way of thought 
and life. Different movements and many different 
parties grew up, each so busy opposing the others 
that no common ground was left. Hence, democ- 
racy became an empty word which could be given 
contradictory interpretations or brushed aside with 
little effort. 

But democracy has never been an empty word in 
America. It need never be, if we will sanely col- 
laborate in reconstructing the world and ourselves, 
on the basis of a democracy deeply rooted in the 
people, rooted, that is, in man’s inalienable rights. 
We do now have a deeply-rooted democracy, and 
our open differences merely affirm that fact. Much 
of the world, fortunately, is able to recognize this. 

Now a second point. 

II. The division of forces existing in American 
public life creates a healthy balance which permits 
shaping of a better future while conserving the 
lasting values of the past. 

One large group in the United States, loosely 
called “conservatives,” leans toward preserving 
that which it regards as good in American life. 
Another group, perhaps as large, roughly styled 
“progressives,” tends towards change and improve- 
ment. Now dangerous friction need not arise from 
the existence of prudent conservatives and sane 
progressives. Both are constructive and have much 
common ground. Seeming difficulty arises from the 
existence of extreme protagonists of no change— 
or all change. This difficulty is minor, however, 
because the extremists are relatively few, though 
loud. 

The major difficulty arises from the fact that 
most Americans probably fall into two great groups 
—the prudent progressives and prudent conserva- 
tives—who sometimes fail to understand each 
other, hence fail to see clearly their common 
ground. 

Chief causes for misunderstanding—which dilute 
the prudence in each group—are: a) lack of his- 
torical perspective, b) deficiency in real knowledge 
of the nature and scope of our social problems, and 
c) insufficient realization that we do have in 
America—and must continue to have—many com- 
monly accepted philosophical and moral principles 
which can be applied to the solution of our con- 
crete problems. 

(a) Historical perspective can make both con- 
servatives and progressives more prudent and show 
the way to common ground. History clearly pic- 
tures much change in the world, for both good and 
bad. In medicine, chemistry and mechanics, the 
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changes have been mostly for the good. In human 
relations, the changes have not been all for the 
good. What are some of the reasons? 

Go back five hundred years. Between 1450 and 
1750 tremendous changes took place, but very 
slowly. We had then a Commercial Revolution, 
spurred on by discovery of new trade routes, new 
lands such as the Americas, and the desire for a 
greater variety of goods, awakened by the previ- 
ous Crusades. And we had the real coming in of a 
money system, and the beginning of working for 
money wages. We had, also, a Renascence or Re- 
vival of Learning, pushed forward by the inven- 
tion of printing and the adoption of the Arabic 
numeral system. 

We had a Political Revolution, too, and the 
building up of modern nations, with subsequent 
difficulties of nationalism. We had, too, a Religious 
Revolution, also called the Reformation, with the 
coming in of individual judgment and interpreta- 
tion in religion. 

Along with all this there was a Social Revolu- 
tion, as the old system of feudal rights and duties 
in the country, and craft-guild codes of decency in 
the towns, gave way slowly to individualism. As 
money became more common, and as old codes of 
moral conduct broke down, the objective of man 
in working changed from making a livelihood in a 
particular way of life, to making money and to un- 
limited gain. 

Then, in the late 1700’s, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion came with the invention of power machines 
and steam engines to run them. So we got the 
“factory system,” with cities and slums and wage- 
dependency developing all during the 1800’s. Mean- 
while transportation and communication speeded 
up. We could telegraph, then telephone. Steam- 
ships were faster than the windjammers, steam 
trains faster than wagons. But these great changes 
came slowly, and many social adjustments were 
gradually made. 

Came, then, the swiftest changing period in all 
history—the first twenty-five years of the 1900’s. 
Into our lives zoomed the auto, truck, airplane, 
radio, many mechanical devices, and the produc- 
tion-assembly line. And all this in a single gener- 
ation. 

But social techniques did not adjust themselves 
well or quickly. Social, economic and political in- 
stitutions and customs stayed pretty much hitched 
to the wagon of bygone days, blinking and shying 
at the airplane of mechanical change. Take the 
1920’s. On the surface, they were glittering days 
for many. A song of assurance was crooned 
throughout the country then. It Ain’t Gonna Rain 
No More was the song. 

Despite the fact that umbrellas were thus out- 
moded, some rain did fall during the 1920’s. And 
late in 1929 came a cloudburst of social problems 
which has persisted in varying intensity since, al- 
though its effects are temporarily obscured by the 
present war. 

Knowledge of history could have helped us keep 
our balance then—as it can now. Regarding social 
injustices of those days, such as inadequate wages, 




















unemployment, and abuses of uncontrolled enter- 
prise and monopoly, past history carried many 
warnings, even in the Encyclicals of the Pope. In 
= current history showed the unhealthy 
trends. 

The problem of social control of banking is an 
instance. The record was there, of the abuses and 
dangers of over-individualism. It showed that there 
were in the United States 5,714 bank suspensions 
or failures during 1921 to 1929 inclusive—that is, 
635 a year (World Almanac, 1943). This occurred 
during our most “prosperous” years, during a pe- 
riod when there was one bank failure in Canada 
and none in England. Most authorities indicate 
that the prime causes were inadequate central 
banking control, and with banks too many and too 
weak. Since 1934, better banking-control laws, in- 
cluding Federal Deposit Insurance, have cut sus- 
pensions to thirty a year. Still more banking re- 
form and control are needed, in the opinion of 
Marriner Eccles, Chairman, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System (cf. Survey Graphic, May, 
1943). 

Enough on historical perspective, except to say 
that better use can be made of it. 

(b) Deficiency in real knowledge of social prob- 
lems can be remedied in many ways. More em- 
phasis on social studies in secondary schools and 
colleges can greatly aid in bringing understanding. 
(It is true that a problem with causes, extent, 
effects and possible remedies frankly exposed, is 
more than half way to solution.) Other channels 
of education can even more ably support the 
schools than is now the case—the press, radio, pul- 
pit, and many “forums” and discussion organiza- 
tions. 

In this respect, Catholics have a special duty 
that has not been met too well. Pius XI, in his 
encyclical on “Atheistic Communism,” 1931, ad- 
monished us thus: 

If the manner of acting of some Catholics in the 
social-economic field has left much to be desired, 
this has often come about because they have not 
known and pondered sufficiently the teachings of the 
sovereign Pontiffs on these questions. Therefore, it 
is of the utmost importance to foster in all classes 
of society an intensive program of social education 
adapted to the varying degrees of intellectual cul- 
ture. 

Now, as regards c) the necessity for keener real- 
ization that we Americans do have many common- 
ly accepted principles as applied to our concrete 
problems. Most Americans, in my opinion, do be- 
lieve in the dignity of the human person as a being 
with definite, inalienable rights. Most believe that 
the State exists for man, as an agency to protect 
his fundamental rights and to promote general 
welfare. Americans also appear to accept, in prac- 
tice, the minimum norms of a definite and tradi- 
tional system of morality, even though there is 
room for improvement. 

To illustrate, we all know that the American 
press generally likes to sensationalize news. But 
rarely does it deliberately fabricate or deliberately 
falsify news. Yet these and other bad practices had 
become quite common in the press of some other 


countries. There is a basic respect for truth in 
much of American journalism. This respect for 
truth cannot be too carefully safeguarded in this 
day of one-newspaper cities—if freedom of the 
press is to survive. The chief weakness of the pres- 
ent-day press is not untruth. Rather it consists in 
publishing only part of the truth, due in part to 
bias and in part to lack of background knowledge. 
The encouraging aspect is that a respect for truth 
does exist. 

Political graft is another blight not unknown in 
the United States. But it is far from being a widely- 
accepted habit of long standing as in many Latin 
countries. Fortunately, too, few Americans have 
actively and completely dissociated themselves 
from the main tenets of their traditional religion. 
And it is noteworthy that not one President in our 
line of thirty-one has failed publicly to recognize 
God as the first principle of American democracy. 
Hence a final conclusion seems valid: 

III. The existence of a minimum of morality in 
our public life not only makes our pattern a hope 
for Europe, but provides the key for our own do- 
mestic problems. 

Summing up this brief look at the American pat- 
tern, we should openly admit faults and flaws. We 
have no right to any “holier than thou” attitude. 
We have many unsolved difficult problems here in 
America, and have differences of opinion as to so- 
lutions. But these differences become acute chiefly 
when lack of understanding exists. That we have 
“progressives” and “conservatives” is not bad, but 
good. For out of reasonable differences come rea- 
sonable compromises which permit necessary 
change while preserving the lasting values of times 
past. 

Workable solutions for particular postwar diffi- 
culties, such as the problem of employment after 
war orders cease, can come out of calm and open 
discussion of the issues involved. Other objective 
comment of consequence is coming from socially- 
conscious industrialists such as Paul G. Hoffman. 

Mr. Hoffman, president of Studebaker Corpora- 
tion and chairman of the national Committee for 
Economic Development, warns that special re- 
sponsibility rests on the business group for ob- 
taining the proper postwar pattern, or “economic 
climate” as he calls it: 

Government, business, labor and agriculture all have 

a part in creating the economic climate in which 

business functions. The greatest danger to our free 

society is the practice on the part of business of 
thinking of business first and America second; of 
labor thinking of labor first ... ; of agriculture 
thinking of agriculture first. It is highly important 
that business be the first group to get away from 
group consciousness; that it approach postwar prob- 
lems solely from the standpoint of the general wel- 
fare. (“Employment and Private Industry,” Survey 
Graphic, May, 1943). 


That industrialist Hoffman is keenly aware of 
the moral basis of general welfare has long been 
obvious. Speaking to a business group in New York 
in 1938, he noted that: “Business . . . responsibility 
towards its workers .. . all gets back to the Chris- 
tian (or moral) concept of the dignity and worth 
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of the individual” (South Bend Tribune, Dec. 8, 
1938). 

Much has already been accomplished in the 
United States in the past twenty-five years, in the 
way of social legislation for the general welfare. 
Unquestionably here to stay are such things as 
conservation and reforestation measures, improved 
mortgage laws and rates, guaranty of bank de- 
posits and improved corporate security regulation, 
the legally protected right of collective bargaining 
and some protection against the hazards confront- 
ing industrial workers. Naturally, modifications 
and additions, in the light of new conditions and 
wider knowledge, may be expected. 

All things considered, our American pattern ap- 
pears essentially good, and pessimism seems not in 
order. Nor is extreme optimism. After 1944, as 
now, we shall be neither a completely planned 
economy nor a country of completely free enter- 
prise. We need not only free inventors of better 


home-heating systems, but also “socialized” fire 
departments to put out unwanted fires; not only 
private builders of better airplanes, but also “‘so- 
cially-controlled” airlines (as regards rates, ser- 
vice, etc.). 

Not a completely changed America, but an 
America adapted to changed conditions is emerg- 
ing. An acceptable new balance will be gradually 
established here, providing we remember that 
morality and social decency make up the only 
cement capable of holding a free society together. 

In some countries where social decency has been 
too lacking, and where entrenched interests have 
blindly resisted improvements or attempted to go 
backward, the result has been revolution. In Amer- 
ica we are not going backward, but ahead by means 
of a flexible democracy with its system of checks 
and balances, by sane adaptation and evolution— 
by proper co-development of initiative and social 
control—and not by revolution. 


THE LESSONS FOR PEACE 
IN A WARTIME ECONOMY 


RICHARD E. MULCAHY 














IT IS a mystery to millions of Americans how in 
war-year 1943 we could produce nearly 200 billion 
dollars of goods and services, while the best we 
could do in peacetime was grovel around the 100- 
billion mark. More than one corner grocer is ask- 
ing how we are doing it now and why we can not 
do it after the war. Maybe we can. 

One thing has to be ruled out at the very start. 
It is not a question—and has not been for a long 
time—about the ability of our industrialists and 
our labor force to produce this amount. The very 
fact that in four short years since 1939 we could 
increase the annual gross national production from 
$108 billion (in terms of 1943 prices) to an esti- 
mated $190 billion in 1943 is sufficient evidence 
that the difficulty never lay in this sphere. Some 
allowance must be made, of course, for the excess 
overtime worked by many laborers, and the num- 
ber of women in industry. This is somewhat 
balanced, though, by the large number of men in 
the armed forces. On the whole, the production 
potency was always with us; we just could not find 
a way to put it to work. 

What is it that is now enabling us to make ef- 
fective use of our vast natural resources, our in- 
dustrial genius, and our once-unemployed labor 
power? If we analyze our present war economy, 
we shall notice three chief factors operating: the 
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Government is the leading buyer of the national 
production; nearly half of the gross output of the 
nation is being destroyed in the war; and more 
than half the bill is paid by Government borrow- 
ing. It should be profitable to weigh each of these 
factors to see how they are enabling us to produce 
so much wealth, and then figure out whether it 
would be advisable to adopt the same methods 
after the war. 

The Government today buys forty-four per cent 
of our annual gross national production. This 
means that the producers of those goods do not 
have to depend on the vagaries of the market in 
order to sell their output. They have a customer 
who gives them a cost-plus contract and takes all 
they produce—an industrialist’s dream if there 
ever was one. In normal times a businessman had 
two worries: production and marketing. Now his 
chief problem of the past, to find a buyer, is solved 
automatically by the vast war needs of the Federal 
Government. 

Could we do this after the war? Could we have 
the Government buy a large portion of the pro- 
duction of American mines, farms and factories? 
Before we decide this question, it might be better 
to glance at the other two war-economy factors to 
see what the Government does with the goods it 
purchases and how it pays for them. War goods 




















are made to destroy and to be destroyed. Except 
for the food, clothing and shelter given to our 
armed forces, $85 billion of our vast annual out- 
put does not directly serve any economic purpose. 
(This does not mean that the production of tanks, 
guns and planes is not important. These war mate- 
rials are necessary to protect our country from 
marauding nations; but they do not increase the 
economic well-being of the people.) The fact that 
forty-four per cent of the national production is 
destroyed removes any problem of market-gluts. 
For this means that there is now $85 billion less 
of goods to be purchased with the money claims 
circulating in the economy. This process is similar 
to what we had in the ’Thirties, when we plowed 
under cotton and other crops. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the 1943 war bill—$48 
billion of it—is being paid, not by taxes, but by 
Government borrowing. This is the third important 
factor operating in today’s war economy. Half of 
these loans are raised from banks, and the remain- 
ing $24 billion is loaned by individuals and non- 
bank corporations. Any of the money borrowed 
from the non-banking groups which would other- 
wise have remained idle means a stepping-up of 
the velocity of the money circulating in the econ- 
omy. An even more stimulating effect is caused by 
the money raised from the banks. This is new 
money put into circulation which was never gen- 
erated by the production of any goods or services. 
Normally, money—claims for goods and services— 
represents a payment received for some produc- 
tive activity, so that the amount of money and the 
amount of goods in the system roughly balance. 
But, when new claims are created that are not 
the result of any income-producing activity, the 
amount of the claims for goods and services ex- 
ceeds the produced wealth to be purchased. These 
new money claims, coupled with the fact that forty- 
four per cent of the national output is being de- 
stroyed, again spell a seller’s paradise. 

What lessons can we draw from this brief 
analysis of our war economy? In general, it seems 
pretty evident that all three factors, by eliminat- 
ing the problem of markets, have stimulated our 
national production. Can we do the same after the 
war? Should we adopt all or certain of these steps 
and thus realize a vast postwar national income? 
Or can we realize our goal through some other 
device? 

To have the Government buy nearly half our 
national output in peacetime would probably keep 
our economic system functioning at full capacity. 
But so would many forms of totalitarianism. And 
what would the Government do with this wealth 
after it had bought it? If it distributed the com- 
modities to the people, the Government would be 
interfering unduly with the normal life of the na- 
tion. Few Americans would favor the Govern- 
ment’s becoming the big distributor of the nation’s 
goods. If the Government destroyed what it 
bought, we should have the same situation as ex- 
ists today, a situation which we shall consider 
presently. 

The role of the Government as a buyer might 


be a hint, though, for a possible postwar anti-de 
pression device. Should there be signs of a slowing 
up of business activity, the Government could 
guarantee to business its normal profits, provided 
normal production were maintained. The possible 
loss to the Government on account of such a sub- 
sidy-to-business plan—for that is what it really is— 
would probably be much smaller than the loss in 
national income which would be suffered through 
the cutting of national production. On the other 
hand, such a plan would involve grave administra- 
tive and economic difficulties; and at the same time 
it would not get at the heart of the trouble. 

If we should adopt the second feature of our 
war economy and should destroy a large portion of 
our postwar production, we might be successful in 
keeping business activity at a high level—auntil we 
went bankrupt. For it certainly is an expensive 
way to make an economic system work. It must 
be admitted that if, by destroying some of our 
goods, we could relieve market gluts and stimulate 
business, it would be a profitable procedure com- 
pared to the stagnation of a depression. But it 
would be a terrible indictment against the so-called 
system of free enterprise that it can only produce 
by destroying. 

In a certain sense, some of the proposed plans 
for postwar foreign investments have this idea be- 
hind them. They provide for the sending of our 
goods abroad to relieve our markets, but say noth- 
ing about the method and time when we will be 
repaid with foreign goods, which is the only way 
such loans can be repaid. However, this should not 
be taken as an indictment of all foreign-investment 
plans, but only of those which are concerned mere- 
ly with clearing surplus goods from the home mar- 
kets. The benefit of clearing American markets 
is a valid argument in support of those plans which 
propose that American goods be given, for ethical 
reasons, to foreign countries in order to rehabilitate 
them or to raise up their standard of living. Also, 
it can be argued along these same lines that we 
can loan our goods abroad when there is a do- 
mestic surplus; and we can take repayment in 
foreign goods when we are in a position to absorb 
them. 

This fact that we are destroying $85 billion of 
our national production shows how erroneous it 
is to take national production figures in toto. A 
nation is not “prosperous” merely because it pro- 
duces at full capacity. The important considera- 
tions are: what is produced and how it is dis- 
tributed among the people. Today the national pro- 
duction that is directly useful is not $190 billion, 
but $105 billion. It should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that this $105 billion of output that we have 
left after we blow up $85 billion of goods, is still 
equal to the total annual output of the most pros- 
perous periods in the history of the nation. The 
“toto” national-income figure is important in one 
regard: it shows how much we are capable of pro- 
ducing. It is another indication that, if we can 
break the bottleneck of the market problem, we 
can increase the wealth and economic well-being of 
the nation. 
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The third characteristic of our war economy, an 
excess of Government expenditures over tax rev- 
enue, seems by its war performance to vindicate 
the claims made for it in the ’thirties. During the 
depression many of the adherents of deficit-financ- 
ing used to say that the only reason it was not as 
successful as expected was because the Government 
was not spending enough money. This is probably 
true, but it also might be said today that we are 
learning that we have to spend too much money 
to make it work. 

In spite of Seymour Harris’ theoretically pos- 
sible $4,000 billion debt for the United States, most 
of us feel that we can not go on forever increasing 
the national debt. There must be a practical limit 
somewhere before we reach this astronomical fig- 
ure. Moreover, this, too, offers us no fundamental 
solution, and is an expensive way to make an eco- 
nomic system work. Yet, as we have said before 
in AMERICA (July 10, 1943), if there should be 
signs of another depression, we must be willing 
to increase the national debt rather than permit 
our economic system to come to another disastrous 
stop. 

In summary it can be said that the first economic 
lesson of the war is that the productive capacity 
of America is greater than anyone ever suspected. 
The second and most important lesson is that we 
cannot fully employ our productive capacity, un- 
less we solve the problem of markets. This is an 
important conclusion, because classical economic 
thinking for over a century, influenced by Say’s 
Law, has presumed away the problem of markets. 
Only “rebel’’ economists, like Lord Keynes, have 
dared cast doubt on the validity of Say’s Law. The 
third lesson is that the methods which have enabled 
us to reach full employment during the war are 
either undesirable ideologically or are too expen- 
sive to admit of their being used in a peacetime 
economy. 

There are some who believe that our war econ- 
omy is so effective because we are now produc- 
ing for needs rather than for profits. This belief 
is based on a false supposition. Today, although 
the Government is ordering the war materials, is 
using them and is paying the bill with a view to 
the defense needs of the country, business is still 
producing for profit. And it will continue to pro- 
duce for profit, unless we are thinking of a change 
in the whole structure of our economy. Any prac- 
tical program must be considered in the frame- 
work of the profit system. 

Two fundamental remedies for the postwar can 
be suggested. We should adopt some form of the 
“Murray Industrial Councils,” in which we would 
combine a realization of the fundamental purpose 
of production, to satisfy the economic needs of the 
people, with a retention of the profit motive for 
the individual businessman. We should find a way 
to enable the American people to buy what they 
produce, either by higher wages, or lower prices 
in relation to wages, or by a redistribution of in- 
comes via the tax policy of the Government. The 
war has given us our peacetime goal; it is up to 
us to reach it. 
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THE WOMEN 
BY THE SEA 


JOHN LOUIS BONN 











SHE had a toque, I think you call it, pulled down 
over her amber-colored hair and her eyes were 
large and lavender. She was a little bit of a thing 
and she wanted to be married to the Marine. He 
was twenty-two and she was eighteen. It made me 
feel ogre-like and very ancient to be saying what I 
knew I must say; only the flier’s wings on his 
shoulders and the youth, the terrible, pathetic, 
wondering youth of her finally forced the words 
out of me. 

For a moment I hesitated, but outside my office 
window was the drill field, and beyond that the 
hangars, and then the miles of swamp and desert, 
trees that did not look like trees, small stilt-built 
decaying houses, the crammed village filled with 
wives, wives, women crowded together in impos- 
sible quarters, and some women who had come to 
find their men and... 

I said: “It is not so bad if you lose him, you 
know. If he is killed, I mean.” 

It was necessary to say it that way, for being 
blunt was kinder, or would be later if the news 
came. That was something which the world was 
facing, not this girl and boy alone, and the word 
death was nothing you avoided any more. 

Perhaps I did not look at her just then, waiting 
to feel the stiffness in the pause, or to sense the 
taut moment, but it was not there in her. “It is 
worse,” I said, “if he does come back ... blind. . . 
crippled. It will be all his life and yours, then,” I 
said. 

Now I did look at her, at her youth, her inex- 
perience, the delicate fragility of her pitted against 
a madness over the world. But she was smiling and 
the smile was not only on her lips but in her eyes, 
like a luminence in them. 

“T’ve thought of that, Father. Most of us have 
thought of that.” 

Remembering the cramped village, the stuffy 
rooms, the hospitals where they could not fit any 
more, I wondered if most of them had really 
thought of that. Yet I knew that she had, this little 
lady with the lavender eyes, which I knew had 
seen somehow into a future that took in more than 
the immediate difficulty, and had gone on to the 
hours of the drawn blinds and the long white cor- 
ridors, into years beyond that, to foresee the crip- 
pled man and the endless monotony of the wheel- 
chair. 

“And what did you think?” I asked her. 

“IT thought this—that he would be crippled or 
blind, wouldn’t he? He would give up more than 
his life. He would, wouldn’t he, Father? Because 
he is a man, it would be expected of him?” 

“Yes,” I said. “It would be expected of him.” 

















“Then don’t you see,” she said, “that there are 
two of us—a man and a woman. Why shouldn’t it 
be expected of us, too, the women I mean, to give 
up our lives too? If a man is crippled or blind, he 
will suffer all his life. Then why shouldn’t we?” 
she said. 

She said it very simply, asking a question, a real 
question which wanted an answer, as if I should 
somehow be able to explain to this girl, this wom- 
an, that she need not sacrifice her life so, though 
her man must; that she must exempt herself when 
no decent man must be exempt; that she and all 
women must wait and pick, carefully and with 
cautious precision, one man from the sound sur- 
vivors of hell. 

“And you are willing to care for him that way 
all your life?” I said. 

“We want to be married. We both do, though he 
couldn’t ask me, you see, because it wouldn’t be 
right for a man to ask a woman with things the 
way they are, but he let me know how he felt, and 
I told him that I couldn’t be left out like that, be- 
cause I love him, you see.” 

Something snatched out of a corner of my mind 
from an ancient commentator—something that I 
had read or seen years ago, that came now quickly 
and unbidden: “So trew Love showeth itself not in 
Word but in Deed, so as that the Lover considereth 
himself the more happy to be in Pain with the 
Beloved than to be even in Pleasures away, and 
this is the Mark of Love more than is the Heart 
herself.” 

Oh yes. I knew what people would say then, and 
what they would think next morning when, with 
my yeoman and a lady Marine as best man and 
bridesmaid, these two children would say the words: 
“For better or worse—till death do us part.” I 
knew perfectly well that there would be indignant 
letters about these marriages—war marriages, 
they call them, I think—as if the race should stop 
and allow itself to be depleted; and startled, flam- 
ing articles in the wide-read magazines about 
women who followed their men from post to post, 
from station to station, coming with the one hope 
that they could be together for a little while, no 
matter where or how. 

I knew, of course, that there would be many 
who would confuse love with mad and temporary 
infatuation. I knew, as who better, that there were 
tragedies possible in such things, terrible tragedies 
of silliness and loneliness; and yet beside them I 
stacked my written records of the young people at 
whose marriages I myself had assisted, and saw 
how my lads were, for the most part, sending for 
the girl back home, not marrying the new casual 
acquaintance, but the one who had meant depend- 
ability and certainty, and who would, with God’s 
help, mean home again when this was over, who 
was the very thing for which the fighting was 
worth while, or else it is worth nothing at all— 
Home. 

And I knew, as no one else could, what this girl 
before me and the tens of thousands like her would 
mean in the months to come, when the tempta- 
tions thickened about, and the loneliness became a 


scourge in the spirit, and there was one thing 
which is according to the grace and plan of God 
that would keep these lads true, a picture in the 
wallet, a vision in the mind, a word said over and 
over again, in battle and in camp, like a prayer: 
“My Wife.” 

And for her at home, while another life is gath- 
ering in her flesh, is the knowledge of the shared 
Sacrament that blesses life itself, and is blessed by 
the mysteries of living. For if the men must die 
the women must live, and that is their sacrifice 
and their glory. The land is again filled and the 
children of the land are multiplied. In sorrow and 
in fear, under the shadow of death, in places unfit, 
in shambles and under the open sky, in the groan 
of agony the Child has been brought forth. 

These things I thought of through the night be- 
fore the wedding, when I walked under a moon that 
was the only beauty of that dismal countryside 
built over with barracks ugliness. I had said yes, 
again, to a marriage. I had certainly presented all 
the picture of possible danger and had given a 
black future to consider. But they had accepted 
the blackness and had reproved me in their do- 
ing so. 

Who was I or who were the magazine writers to 
judge these new people? What did the rest of the 
world know of them or their motives or their deep- 
est thought, and how could they answer the ques- 
tions that they asked? I became angry, as I walked, 
at the smug generalities, the erroneously inter- 
preted statistics, the outworn materialism of those 
who saw only the crowded trains and the women 
standing, the crowded town and the women wait- 
ing. 

What did the lady columnist know of this 
war? This was our war, not her war. This is the 
war of the women who follow their men, the very 
ancient world returned where a woman had a right 
to her children. Had we not had pioneers who had 
founded a new nation, going as nomads across a 
great continent that cities might spring up from 
their children’s children? Had they been foolish to 
reject the soft bed for a floor of ground? Were 
they “infatuated” or “ill-advised”? Perhaps they 
were; but now, being safely dead, their statues are 
of granite and imperishable. 

What of the women, I thought, as I stopped at 
last looking out toward troubled waters, toward the 
ocean, who had sent their men down to the sea in 
ships? As I stood there it seemed that they were 
about me, the shades of these women, standing in 
the shadows, praying against the waves. On both 
oceans our women had stood, and the fear in their 
hearts was real as their strained eyes looked out 
over the waters, but they were women, and their 
sons were strong men. 

Then I knew that this was not a new race of 
women but womanhood, old, sure, brave, who 
could stand here also in the nearness to the sea, 
and that the primitive things that were in them 
had returned to them in the hour of their need, 
now in our war, now in our world. 

What did the lady columnist remember of this, 
the pink, delicately radical, pitying lady who wrote 
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of it? What did she remember as these other 
women remembered? What did her voice count 
against the thought of the great forces of our 
world at war? The might of the Army, the power 
of the Navy were not with her, but laid out their 
vast resources to aid these women who were real. 
Cautiously and soundly they insisted that the men 
under their care should not bring their wives to 
places already overcrowded but, as rapidly as they 
could, they tried by every means to find places for 
these wives. 

They did not discourage marriage but were gen- 
erous with increase of pay for wife and for child. 
They were liberal with liberties for men of the 
forces whose wives lived nearby. They assured pre- 
natal care; they grew angry at the neglectful or 
forgetful man and insisted upon a proper allot- 
ment; they sanctioned agencies ready with loans 
for unexpected emergencies, or had within them- 
selves such powers of service. Chapels and Chap- 
lains everywhere were ready. 

Then upon that shore with the voices of the 
ancient women all around me, I had no more fears 
for the brave, and pity only for the weak who 
could not understand, and I was ready for the mor- 
row morning, the young Marine, the girl with the 
lavender eyes. Now I would be glad, and always I 
would hear her voice joining with the voices of 
the women beside the sea who also said: “If a man 
is crippled or blind he will suffer all his life. Then 
why shouldn’t we?” 

And they were answered by a silence, for the 
ocean has no words to refute a heroism such as 
that. 


FRANCIS SUAREZ 
AND STATISM 


R. W. MULLIGAN 











THE crumbling of Nazi power must be sweet to 
the soul of Francis Suarez. Few have fought 
harder, more untiringly, against depostism than 
this seventeenth-century Jesuit who, at a time 
when western Europe’s monarchs were casting a 
jaundiced eye at the absolutism of petty Protestant 
princes, resolutely set to work restating the broad 
democratic principles of Christian society. When 
he died, in 1617, wrinkled and bent from overwork, 
his philosophical and theological writings ran to 
over 21 million words. But before he died he had 
the satisfaction of seeing his writings on law and 
government publicly burned by the European 
princes. 

The oft-repeated assertion that the theory of 
Divine Rights held sway in the Middle Ages is but 
. another of the many calumnies on the common 
sense of medievals. No medieval philosopher of 
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consequence ever maintained that a king derived 
his authority immediately from God. Dante poeti- 
cally asserted in his De Monarchia that “‘God alone 
elects,” but his view made no headway in Catholic 
philosophy. As the distinguished Protestant scholar, 
Dr. A. J. Carlyle, long ago wrote: “The fact that 
in medieval theory, the authority of the king was 
founded upon the election or at least the recogni- 
tion of the community, does not in truth require 
any serious demonstration.” 

Thus, when James I of England took on high 
Hegelianesque pretensions and claimed that his 
power had come directly from God, quite as had 
the power of David and Saul, Suarez justly replied 
that his opinion was “new and singular, invented 
to exaggerate the temporal . . . power.” Then, with 
hard, chiseled clarity, the Spanish theologian re- 
stated the traditional scholastic theory of the 
origin of civil authority. 

That theory in its barest outlines is this: Politi- 
cal power comes not immediately but wltimately 
from God. It must ultimately come from God for, 
among its other powers, the State has the right to 
execute criminals and pass laws binding on con- 
science. Men do not possess this right individually 
nor can they create it for themselves when they 
join together in community. The right over life and 
conscience is the right of God, but He delegates it 
to men that they may live together in peace, in a 
way befitting human dignity. 

The crux of the question, however, is: to whom 
does God give these political powers? The answer 
of Suarez was clear and unambiguous: “This power 
. .. rests in no particular man but in the body of 
men. ... For by nature all men are born free and 
therefore no one has political power over another.” 

“Political authority,” he goes on to say, “nat- 
urally belongs to the community.” But since the 
number of men that make up a state is usually too 
great to permit them to exercise their authority in 
public assembly, they usually delegete it to one 
man or a small group of men to exercise it in their 
place. 

It is not hard to see how this doctrine swept the 
ground from under the Divine Rights theory. 
James I (and the other Divine Rightists) had sol- 
emnly asserted that God had given him his royal 
power directly. The consent of the people, tacit or 
expressed, had not been necessary for the legiti- 
macy of his regime. Obedience, not consent, was 
the prerogative of the people. James also pro- 
claimed that his kingship was a pact, not with his 
people, but with God alone. There was little com- 
fort in this thought to English thinkers who real- 
ized that the terms of James’ pact with God would 
be interpreted by James! 

As a result of Suarez’ assault on absolute power, 
his writings caused no little fluster at the royal 
court of James and, to the reading of a royal edict 
of condemnation, the works of the Spanish Jesuit 
were solemnly burned in the public place. But his 
writings continued to be a thorn in the side of the 
absolutists. Even as late as the nineteenth century, 
the German Protestant historian, Ranke, com- 
plained that: “The Jesuits made no scruple of de- 

















riving the power of the prince from the people.” 
He adds—as if by way of correction— alone, 
as the Protestants maintained, appoints princes 
over the human race... .” 

There was one apparent weakness in the politi- 
cal theory of the Spanish priest, and his critics 
have never failed to pounce on it. Discussing the 
problem from a purely theoretical standpoint, 
Suarez admitted that a people could, if they wished, 
hand over their power completely to their ruler. 
The “infamous” passage, brought into question by 
these critics, reads: 

It is not altogether true that a king depends on the 

people for his power, even though he has received 

it from them; for he can depend on the people for 
his coming to have the power and not for its preser- 
vation, if he has received it fully and absolutely. 

But few of Suarez’ critics cite the passage that 
follows, where the Jesuit adds that this transfer of 
power “is, as it were, a compact between the com- 
munity and the prince, and therefore the power 
bestowed does not exceed the terms of the con- 
tract.” 

In other words, the people, when choosing an 

absolute ruler, do not totally deprive themselves of 
their sovereignty but merely transfer dictatorial 
powers to one man—the sovereignty still remains 
radically in the people. They are still free to oust 
the ruler when he violates the terms of their origi- 
nal agreement. This alienation of power, therefore, 
is not so complete or anti-democratic as it might 
seem. 
There is still another safeguard of human rights 
in Suarez and that is the natural law—the law of 
God, found in nature. Man’s intellect, studying him- 
self and the world around him, proclaims his own 
dignity and the hierarchy in God’s creation. To this 
law of nature, all man-made laws must be subor- 
dinate. 

Reformation thinkers destroyed the very idea of 
natural law. Natural law affirmed the rights and 
dignity of man; Protestant theologians proclaimed 
his total corruption and depravity. Natural law, 
the scholastics declared, could be known by reason 
alone; reason itself was attacked by the Reformers, 
who called it “the devil’s prostitute.” D’Entréves 
rightly remarked, during his Oxford lectures in the 
summer of 1938: “It is undoubtedly true that 
among the first effects of the Reformation upon 
political theory was the forsaking of the rational 
arguments of natural law... .” 

As a result, reason was supplanted by will in the 
realm of Reformation ethics. The will of God (as 
found in Scripture) and the will of the prince were 
declared to be the foundations of law in Protestant 
countries—ominously for the people’s rights, for 
the prince was usually the head of the Church as 
well as head of the state. Needless to say, there 
were many intelligent Protestants who objected to 
this new ethical and political doctrine but, in Eng- 
land, they found themselves called “Jesuits” be- 
cause of their views—views that today would be 
recognized as intelligently democratic. 

Suarez, of course, fought the new ethics. He saw 
the danger that lay in it. He realized that the re- 


placement of reason by will virtually meant the 
replacement of right by might. Restating, explain- 
ing and elaborating Saint Thomas’ ideas of nat- 
ural law, the Spanish priest drew up a system of 
law, published under the title De Legibus, that still 
wins the admiration of jurists. 

By this defense and exposition of natural law, 
Suarez did not merely safeguard the rights of men 
against their rulers, but he pointed out the broad 
lines that international law should follow. For nat- 
ural law is immutable law; it contains those prin- 
ciples of justice which, being common to all, can 
furnish a common basis for international legisla- 
tion. 

The second significance of natural law to inter- 
national life lies in its power of limiting national 
legislation, for natural law reminds men of the 
rights of other nations as well as of their own. It 
thus acts as a check on jingoism and short-sighted 
isolationism. This significance of Suarez’ teaching 
was not lost on Edouard Herriot, the ex-President 
of France, who wrote: 


Suarez .. . admitted the limitation of national sov- 
ereignity in order to promote the political unity of 
human society. . . . The notion of a State free from 
all obligations is a conception of the absolute the- 
orists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, an 
invention of Rousseau, of Kant, and of Hegel. 


Foreseeing the day, perhaps, when statesmen 
would turn to a world court or league of nations to 
keep the world at peace, Suarez made a direct plea, 
as the old unity of Christendom broke up before 
his eyes, for international cooperation: 

The human race, howsoever many the various peo- 

ples and kingdoms into which it may be divided, 

always preserves a certain unity ... as it were, a 

moral and political unity called for by the natural 

precept of mutual love and mercy, which applies to 
all, even to the strangers of any nation. 


Thus, even before every capital in the world was 
less than fifty hours from an airfield, Suarez saw 
the irony of isolationism, the folly of men cutting 
themselves off from their fellow men. He continues 
his assault on the self-sufficiency of nations by 
saying: 

Although a given sovereign state, commonwealth or 

kingdom, may constitute a perfect community to 

itself . . . nevertheless, each one of these states is 
also . . . a member of that universal society. For 
never are these states, when standing alone, so self- 
sufficient that they do not require some mutual assis- 
tance, association and intercourse, at times for their 
great welfare and advantage, but at other times 

because of some moral necessity .. . 

Some law, Suarez adds, must govern the rela- 
tions between this community of nations. But it is 
only natural law, he insists—the principles of jus- 
tice, guaranteed by God and revealed by reason— 
that can be the foundation of true international 
law. 

Commenting, in 1934, on this passage in Suarez, 
James Brown Scott, at that time Secretary of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
wrote: “Is this not the emanation of a noble mind 
and a great heart, and the hope of the world— 
that it may be governed in the future, as never in 
the past, by the high standards of right reason?” 
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RELEASED TIME 


AN unfortunate controversy has arisen in some 
instances over the plan to provide religious instruc- 
tion for children of various faiths, including Cath- 
olic children, who attend public schools. This plan 
is known as “released time.” No obligation is im- 
posed upon the children, but an opportunity for 
religious teaching is offered them subject to the 
approval of their parents. The plan has been vio- 
lently denounced by certain non-Catholic clergy- 
men as a betrayal of democracy, since it separates 
the children into religiously affiliated groups. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of released 
time as a practical plan may be, objections raised 
to it on the score of democracy are themselves 
blatantly undemocratic. The soundest and health- 
iest, the most basically democratic type of contact 
for children in any kind of a mixed school, is that 
which leaves to each child free play to seek that 
knowledge and to learn those practices which are 
the expression of his very highest ideals. To deny 
this privilege is to exercise totalitarianism, in the 
correct sense of the word, against democracy itself. 

Where non-Catholics raise such objections out of 
mere sectarian prejudice, reasoning makes little 
headway. Among the objectors, however, are some 
who do entertain a genuine terror of anything, 
even with a religious label, that might seem to 
sanction a policy of civic separatism. It can easily 
be shown how totally unfounded are such appre- 
hensions as to separate religious instruction. 

It will help still further to dissipate misunder- 
standing if we all take the pains to make a little 
clearer the position of Catholics themselves on the 
matter of religious instruction. Judging by their 
experiences in their own religious bodies, many 
non-Catholics seem to have the impression that 
Catholic insistence upon the thorough training of 
the young in the principles of our religion is simply 
the tradition of a supposed conservative wing in 
the Catholic Church. As Catholics become more 
liberal-minded, in this supposition, they will free 
themselves from such a hide-bound notion. 

Much good, therefore, can be accomplished, and 
much useless discussion avoided, if it is made plain 
to non-Catholics that religious training for us is 
not a matter of choices and attitudes, but is the 
heart itself of some of our deepest loyalties, which 
supplies the lifeblood to our Catholic personal liv- 
ing. Rob us of that, and you rob us of our souls. 

We deplore, even more than do our non-Catholic 
friends, the sad fact that we can only provide our 
children with such instruction through some sort 
of separation. But we also vigorously believe that 
the teaching received during these brief hours 
spent apart will furnish the soundest basis for a 
common living in the long hours we all spend to- 
gether. We likewise believe that many a non-Cath- 
olic, once he grasps the full sacredness of religious 
instruction from the Catholic point of view, will 
cease his anxious distrust of the same. He will 
come to regard such aids to children’s religion as a 
contribution to unity and a help to cooperation. 
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FIRST IN PEACE 


HE saw the cost with clear vision; he knew 
that the decision to break with England was to 
plunge his people into all the miseries of war; 
he knew that the future for the young nation 
would be bleak with many a Valley Forge. Yet 
Washington stood on principle; cost what it 
might, he could do no other than hold to justice 
and equity in international treatment. 

Such a stand, as Esther Forbes has well em- 
phasized in her novel of Revolutionary Boston, 
Johnny Tremain, was his and America’s great 
contribution to human rights: while struggling 
first for their own well-being, the Colonies were 
fighting for England’s and the world’s highest 
interests. The brash “rebels” in the West were 
reminding the Old World of its own high prin- 
ciples of freedom and individual dignity. They 
were reminding England and the whole of 
Western civilization, with the sharp and bitter 
hint of musket-ball and grape shot, of the de- 
mocracy of Magna Charta, of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, Suarez and Bellarmine. 

It can be said, then, that our Revolution, at 
least in the minds of those who knew the politi- 
cal history behind it, was fought more in sor- 
row than in anger. Washington certainly felt 
that way, and were he guiding the nation 
through these other dark days, he would insist 
that we are fighting today not merely for our 
own survival, but in a deeply true Christian 
sense, for the real good of the Germans and 
the Japanese as well. 

This is not to say that we in the United 
States, or our fellows in the United Nations, 
are laboring under a Messiah complex. We have 
our own sins to atone for, and Washington 
knew it, even in our national infant days; but 
at the same time, with gratitude to God for the 
right He has let us know, we have the com- 
munal duty of bringing that right to the atten- 
tion of those who contravene it. 

Cynics will say this makes us Uncle Sucker 
Sam. Sure as shooting, they protest, we will be 
taken in by the wily diplomats of the world. 
Perhaps, though, it is a question of taking in: 
perhaps, by insisting on principles, as did Wash- 
ington, we may take all nations, including our 
enemies, into a cooperation of nations which 
Washington temporarily disrupted, only with 
the hope of refounding it on the basis of justice. 









TGRIALS 


SONG OF BERNADETTE 


MILLIONS of Americans in the course of the 
next few months will be listening to the Song 
of Bernadette. Some will really hear it. Others, 
we fear, will miss it. It may take two hours 
and more to screen her life, but her Song is a 
song of one word, a song of one syllable. The 
Song of Bernadette is love. 

Her song is not love as the crooners sing it. 
It is love as Christ lived it, as Christ died of it: 
“Greater love than this no man hath, that a 
man lay down his life for his friend.” “A big 
kiss to my little niece,’ wrote Bernadette in a 
charmingly simple letter to her sister, ““whom 
I love with all my heart.” And in the same let- 
ter, “Do not worry about me. I am getting 
along better. . . . My sufferings seem to me less 
bitter when I offer them for your needs.” 

To Bernadette love meant union, oneness, 
sharing. Sharing in sorrow as well as in joy. 
Sharing in work and worry and pain as well as 
sharing in happiness. She writes in the same 
letter of the pleasure she had in knowing that 
“you are getting along well with your husband. 
Union! That is the greatest consolation we can 
have in our family. With it miseries are not so 
difficult to bear.” 

What did the simple maid of Lourdes know 
of married life? She did not have to be mar- 
ried to know that love, union, oneness is the 
basis of married life, as well as its flowering, 
that husband and wife should be “one in mind, 
one in heart and one in affections.” She knew 
the infinite capacity of human beings to love 
and the joy that love can find even in monot- 
ony, even in poverty, even in suffering, if only 
there be a perfect sharing of work and poverty. 

She knew that God can and does inspire even 
in very young hearts so great and deep a love 
for each other that the happiness of the loved 
one becomes life’s passion and life’s satisfac- 
tion. In that whole-souled seeking of the other’s 
happiness is the joy of married life. Only one 
thing can kill that joy as only one thing can 
kill love. That one thing is selfishness. 

It is not strange that we should seek in the 
ecstatic love of the Saints for Christ a simpler 
and deeper understanding of married love, for 
even Saint Paul found in married love the sym- 
bol and type of the love, the union between 
Christ and His Church. 





THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


DURING the past fifteen years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has existed and functioned in a continual 
crisis. The Great Depression began while the 
Hoover Administration was in power and persisted 
during the first two terms of Mr. Roosevelt. Then, 
before the problems it raised could be solved, the 
nation found itself plunged into the most compre- 
hensive war in all history. 

The strains and stresses of these calamitous 
events have dramatized weaknesses in the organ- 
izational set-up of the Federal Government which 
have long been a matter of concern to students of 
the question. The trouble goes back at least a hun- 
dred years, to the origins of two developments so 
far-reaching that they have transformed the social 
and economic patterns of American life. 

The first development was that revolutionary 
change in transportation and communications 
which has modified traditional concepts of space 
and time, and the social habits based on them. 

The second was that shift from small, local in- 
dustry to gigantic national corporations which, in 
the course of the past sixty years, have come to 
characterize and dominate our economic life. 

The political result of these radical socio-eco- 
nomic changes has been the increasing preoccupa- 
tion of government, on all levels, with industry and 
commerce. Because in many cases it proved to be 
the only public agency capable of dealing with the 
new concentrations of economic power and the 
problems these created, this has been especially 
true of the National Government. The telephone 
and telegraph, the railroad and automobile, huge 
corporations like United States Steel and Standard 
Oil of New Jersey had scant respect for artificial 
State boundaries, and no State could successfully 
cope with them. And so we got the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the dozens of other al- 
phabetical agencies which clutter up Washington 
and have lately overflowed into other cities. 

But the Federal Government was never designed 
to bear these enormous economic burdens. While 
the Constitution empowered the Congress “to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States and with the Indian tribes,” it was 
not anticipated that this duty would involve the 
multitudinous complex and technical economic 
problems which are today the subject of so much 
legislation. Neither was it foreseen that the Chief 
Executive would be called upon to execute all these 
laws and to administer the bewildering array of 
agencies which they created. 

The consequence has been, in the one case, that 
Congress has not been able to do much more than 
legislate policies, leaving most of the actual law- 
making to the agencies themselves; and in the 
other, that the Executive Department has become 
a sprawling unwieldy establishment which no one 
man can possibly operate efficiently. 

The President, who is not unaware of the neces- 
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sity for reorganizing the Executive Department, 
has from time to time made changes designed to 
coordinate the activities of the different agencies 
and to shift some of the load from his over-bur- 
dened shoulders. But so far the measures taken 
have been inadequate, and Mr. Roosevelt still seems 
inclined to make too many decisions which ought 
to be handled by subordinates. 

Voices have lately been raised in Congress in 
favor of more efficient procedures there, but the 
hour for action, judging from the typical attitude 
on Capitol Hill, is still far off. One essential reform 
would touch the present inefficient, time-wasting 
committee system, and that would disturb cher- 
ished prerogatives and vested interests. 

But even if necessary reforms in the executive 
and legislative branches could be effected, a major 
obstacle to good government would still remain. 
Under our Constitutional system, which is aptly 
described as a system of checks and balances, the 
legislative and executive branches are coordinate 
and relatively autonomous arms of the govern- 
ment. This division of power makes for safety. But 
it also makes for irresponsibility, since the checks 
and balances work so well at times that a stale- 
mate results and the Ship of State wallows in the 
current of events. 

Too often in our history, the inability of the 
President and Congress to pull together has had 
disastrous results for the national well being. This 
was the case after the Civil War, and again after 
World War I. It is the case today, when grave 
questions affecting closely the domestic war econ- 
omy—taxation, subsidies to control the cost of liv- 
ing, inflation—are the cause of disunity and strife 
which paralyze decisive action. And the present 
dissension may be only a modest anticipation of 
what lies ahead when the nation prepares to liqui- 
date the war and make a lasting peace. To remedy 
this weakness, without destroying the safeguards 
inherent in our check-and-balance system, will 
challenge all the political sagacity of our people. 

Finally, the controversy over a soldiers’ vote bill 
has again emphasized the necessity of determining 
the constitutionality of doubtful legislation before 
it has been enacted. As matters stand now, a doubt- 
fully Constitutional bill has to become law, be ap- 
plied in a specific case and be challenged in the 
courts before the doubt can be resolved. The dan- 
ger and inconvenience of this procedure will be 
embarrassingly obvious if the soldiers vote a Fed- 
eral ballot in the coming election and their num- 
bers prove to be decisive. In that event, the election 
may end up in the Supreme Court. 

There is a great deal of talk these days about the 
necessity of postwar planning to assure a sound 
economic order. It is at least equally important to 
plan now a reorganization of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the interests of efficiency and national 
unity. Unless all signs fail, tremendous tasks, both 
domestic and international, will confront the Gov- 
ernment for years to come. To discharge them well, 
it must streamline its creaking machinery. And it 
must do this in the spirit of the Founding Fathers, 
with due regard for our inalienable rights. 
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BILL OF RIGHTS 


CATHOLIC, Jewish and Protestant religious lead- 
ers joined last October in issuing a Statement on 
the essentials of a just peace. The second of their 
seven points reads: 

The dignity of the human person as the image of 

God must be set forth in all its essential implica- 

tions in an international declaration of rights, and 

be vindicated by the positive action of national gov- 
ernments and international organization. States as 
well as individuals must repudiate racial, religious 
or other discrimination in violation of those rights. 

This is not a demand that our particular form 
of democratic government be forcibly imported 
into climes where it has never flourished, and im- 
posed upon a liberated Europe. It is a demand that, 
whatever be the forms of government that succeed’ 
the Axis tyranny, they respect certain fundamen- 
tal human rights. It is a demand that these rights 
be formulated, and that they be made the business 
of whatever international organization the world 
shall erect after the war. 

There is so much talk of “Poland,” “Russia,” 
“Britain,” “Yugoslavia” and what not, that we are 
apt to forget the Poles and Russians and Britons 
and Yugoslavs. National and international organ- 
izations exist for men, not for disembodied entities 
called States. For every State is a collection of men 
gathered together for their own good; and unless 
the State does them good, they might as well not 
have bothered organizing it. 

High among human goods stand certain human 
freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom of assembly and organization; freedom, in 
a word, of the ways of free men. It is to guarantee 
these inalienable rights that governments are in- 
stituted; and, call itself what it may, the govern- 
ment that does not allow them to flourish is a 


tyranny. 

That these freedoms are necessary to the sta- 
bility of international society was plainly asserted 
by President Roosevelt, announcing to Congress 
the signing of the Atlantic Charter: 

It is also unnecessary for me to point out that the 
declaration of principles includes of necessity the 
world need for freedom of religion and freedom of 
information. No society of the world organized un- 
der the announced principles could survive without 
those freedoms which are a part of the world free- 
dom for which we strive. 

For freedom is not something that can be con- 
ferred upon men by governments; it must grow 
from an inner conviction of human worth; such a 
conviction as is inculcated and safeguarded by re- 
ligion. That is why every dictatorship struck, and 
had to strike, at freedom of religion—which means 
not only the freedom to worship God but the free- 
dom to teach others—and at freedom of speech. 
“We have lived,” said Mr. Sumner Welles, before 
the Foreign Policy Association, last October, 

. . and we are living, in a rotten world. We are 
now paying the penalty for the lack of courage and 
of intelligence of which we and all other nations 
have been guilty. 

That is why we must now have the courage and 
intelligence to insist upon real—not paper—guar- 
antees of these human freedoms. 
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COLLECTOR'S PARADISE 


KATHERINE BREGY 








NOT long ago I visited, in one of the few quietly 
elegant and elegantly quiet quarters left in our 
teeming Philadelphia, a paradise for bibliophiles 
which set me thinking in several directions at once. 
There is nothing quite like it anywhere else in the 
world, Dr. Rosenbach assured me—he ought to 
know, for he is probably the greatest living book 
collector—and “it” is the new shrine opened re- 
cently for his treasured books and manuscripts. 

Now it seems to me both curious and heartening 
that just when so many of our American colleges 
are scrapping literature and the “humanities” for 
technical courses more immediately useful in war- 
time, this man should deliberately close out the 
collection of antiques and objets d’art with which 
the family name has also been associated, and con- 
centrate entirely upon volumes and “scraps of 
paper” so rare that they are collectors’ items. 
Evidently he has faith in the future, and he does 
not believe our civilization is going to slip back into 
a Dark Age when the war is over, as some of the 
more pessimistic Wise Men keep threatening. He 
has faith even in the present—often a much harder 
thing!—and insists that people need the inspiration 
of reading and the stimulus of collecting fine books 
at a time when the too obvious use of men and of 
money is destruction rather than creation or even 
preservation. 

Being a keenly practical person as well as a 
scholar and a specialist, Dr. Rosenbach does not 
forget another all-too-urgent side of the subject. He 
likes to recall the story of the impoverished Eng- 
lishman in whose home a copy of Venus and Adonis 
was accidentally discovered—and subsequently sold 
for £15,000—or his friend Shane Leslie’s tales of 
Irish families saved after the Famines and the 
“Troubles” by libraries their book-loving ancestors 
had accumulated. In fact, he cheerfully and cannily 
points out that Americans buying rare books today 
may both diminish their income tax and lessen the 
danger of inflation by draining off those superflu- 
ous millions (are they ten or thirty? Personally I’ve 
never run up against anybody troubled with them, 
although I hear gossip!) said to represent the dif- 
ference between our earning and our purchasing 
power. 

So, not satisfied with his other atelier, close to 
the center of the art world on New York’s 5ist 
Street, this indefatigable collector determined upon 
a setting where booklovers might browse around 
and discuss literary transactions in all the infor- 


mality of a beautiful home. Rather romantically, 
since he had himself been a Harrison Fellow years 
ago at the University of Pennsylvania, he bought 
the old Harrison residence at 16th and Locust 
Streets and proceeded to instal wainscoting worthy 
of an English manor house, rugs worthy of a 
French chateau and books worthy of a museum. 

Evidently he knows better than most people how 
to make contracts and influence priorities, for the 
result is almost dazzling to eyes growing used to 
our wartime shabbiness. In his own study, or con- 
sultation room, the morning sun comes through 
tall leaded windows, lighting up the Georgian ma- 
hoganies and making a portrait of Catherine de 
Medici look absolutely benignant. For it happens 
that Rosenbach has long been intrigued by that 
great Renaissance collector, and is willing to for- 
give many sins because she was one of those 
“mighty women book-hunters” whose story—from 
Diane de Poitiers to Amy Lowell—he traces so 
zestfully in his Book Hunter’s Holiday. On the 
other hand, in the nearby office of his omniscient 
coadjutor, Mr. Percy Lawler, truth is enjoined by 
a Gilbert Stuart Washington, while the imagina- 
tive touch so necessary in dealing with books and 
men is encouraged by a charming feminine Sully. 

Everywhere, of course, the walls are covered by 
bookshelves and their precious burdens—only some 
of the most precious being stowed away in safety 
vaults upstairs. The open copy of a large and sump- 
tuous hand-wrought Spanish antiphonary had ar- 
rested my attention in the window, and I soon dis- 
covered that the Rosenbach collection of MSS. 
alone extends all the way from the tenth-century 
Liesborn Gospels to Conrad’s Nostromo 

The next thing one discovers on dipping into this 
treasure trove of a thousand years is the enormous 
richness and variety of its Catholic material. The 
exquisitely illuminated collection of Missals, Books 
of Hours, etc., includes the novelty of a fifteenth- 
century prayer-roll. From the same century come 
four precious MSS. of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
with a copy of Occleve’s Regiment of Princes, 
carrying the rare and delightful contemporary por- 
trait of Chaucer fingering his rosary. And among 
MSS. on secular subjects is a French discussion of 
Chivalry, also a treatise, made for Ferdinand of 
Naples, on the care of horses. In fact, my final dis- 
covery in this MS. field was that the purchaser 
may, according to his or her purse, carry away 
single parchment pages from a huge medieval choir 
book—very decorative indeed with their bold nota- 
tions and selling at two dollars apiece—or an illu- 
minated copy of the allegorical “best seller,” The 
Pilgrimage of Life, at twenty-two thousand! 

The Catholic contribution to those first precious 
years of fifteenth-century printing—“incunabula” 
or swaddling-clothes years, as they are picturesque- 
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Rosenbach has brought together a surprising col- 
lection of our patristic and medieval theologians. 
One of his prize books is a magnificent edition of 
Saint Jerome’s epistles illuminated on vellum, while 
nearby are volumes of Saint Augustine, Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, the gentle 
mystic, Richard Rolle of Hampole and the tortured 
and torturing Savonarola, Chaucer’s translation of 
Boethius and a Dante with Botticelli illustrations. 
Slipping, then, into the next century we find Saint 
Thomas More’s Dialogue of Comfort and Saint John 
Fisher’s translation of the Penitential Psalms, 
printed by Wynken de Worde. A copy of the Shake- 
speare First Folio of 1623, one of the most precious 
books in all the world, is here, and here are many 
of the minor Elizabethans, too. And when I held 
in my hands a royally bound prayerbook made 
for the Queen Mother, Catherine de Medici, it 
struck me that this was a volume which might 
have changed the history of nations—if only it had 
been studied more devoutly! 

A little book evidently studied devoutly enough 
by a certain gentleman-farmer named George 
Washington was the New Principles of Gardening, 
published in London in 1728; while other interest- 
ing “association volumes” on the shelves were 
Lamb’s copy of the Compleat Angler and Izaak 
Walton’s copy of Donne’s poems. But to me the 
most pathetic was the first edition of Dorian Gray 
inscribed by Wilde to Lionel Johnson—on the fly- 
leaf of which the latter poet had written in 1895: 
Amico meo scriptori miserere, Domine! 

Nothing, of course, brings literature so suddenly 
to life, or so immediately solidifies life into litera- 
ture, as some poignant personal confidence from 
the author’s pen. That is why the fugitive letters 
of those whom we know for their public achieve- 
ments hold such perennial fascination. They abound 
here in the Rosenbach shrine: letters from Charles 
and Mary Lamb, from Shelley to Keats, from Eliza- 
beth Barrett before and after she added the name 
of Browning, one from Sherman concerning his 
March to the Sea, another from Whistler announc- 
ing the purchase of his “Mother” portrait by the 
French Government, and a very human one from 
the inventor Morse complaining of public indiffer- 
ence. 

Inevitably the personality of the book-collector 
will color his collection, and it is easily seen that 
Abraham S. Wolf Rosenbach brings to his life work 
the ardor of a lover or a religious enthusiast. His 
career seems to have started at the age of eleven, 
when he purchased—chiefly on credit—a copy of 
Reynard the Fox, still in his possession. But the 
seeds of bibliomania were sown long before, when 
the eager youngster haunted the “musty, dusty” 
book and printing shop of his “Uncle Moses” on old 
Commerce Street in Philadelphia. Poe and Feni- 
more Cooper had climbed its stairs, and it was 
from this uncle that the boy drew his first enthu- 
siasm for what he still considers “the best bet” of 
the budding collector—Americana, “the color, the 
romance, the mystery” of American history and 
American industry. 
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ty called—is naturally enough tremendous, and Dr. 





“No one,” he declares, “should look upon a book 
from the libraries of George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson or Lincoln without a thrill.” And since 
your bookman is the veritable “good neighbor,” 
America means to this one Peru as well as Ply- 
mouth Rock. “Dr. R’’—a nickname which has stuck 
ever since Christopher Morley’s sonnet Jn an Auc- 
tion Room—early became a feared and familiar 
figure at Anderson’s in New York and Sotheby’s 
in London. He has been known to track one coveted 
volume through the maze of New England antique 
shops and another half-way across Europe. It was 
he who obtained for Yale University its Gutenberg 
Bible and gathered material for the priceless Fol- 
ger Shakespeare Library in Washington. But when 
a book captures his personal fancy—as for instance 
that first edition of Alice in Wonderland with Ten- 
niel’s original illustrations—he will not sell it to 
anyone for any price. 

When I asked this distinguished Jewish scholar 
and collector what had been the most interesting 
single transaction of his career, his answer seemed 
almost a challenge. For he referred to the purchase 
of the great library of York Minster—among whose 
paradoxical treasures was the original edition of 
Henry VIII’s letter to Luther in defense of the Seven 
Sacraments! It was not that I wondered particu- 
larly at finding a bibliophile with no Catholic tra- 
dition keen upon accumulating this wealth of Cath- 
olic material, since inclusiveness is the mark of 
art and scholarship. But I did find myself dreaming 
about the possibilities and opportunities of the spe- 
cifically Catholic collector, whether an individual, 
a college, or—as the immediate future seems most 
likely to give us—individuals or groups sharing 
their possessions with the public by way of a col- 
lege, library or museum. The heritage of the Mid- 
dle Ages is practically inexhaustible on both secu- 
and religious sides: certainly Dante or Chaucer 
alone would give any book-lover a rare run for his 
money. And that matter of Shakespeare’s relations 
with the Church still calls for research and elucida- 
tion. Then there are the “Recusant Poets” of Louise 
Guiney’s devotion. And why not the modern group, 
so artistic and so apostolic, responsible for the 
Catholic Revival in England and France? When 
peace comes back to the world, there should still 
be time to collect manuscript material from New- 
man to Chesterton—and nobody can imagine 
Péguy or Claudel composing his mystic work on 
a typewriter. Father Tabb, Maurice Francis Egan, 
Louise Guiney and Joyce Kilmer were not the only 
American Catholic writers notoriously charming in 
their characteristic correspondence. Nor is the vi- 
tality of the Irish Rennaissance yet spent. 

In spite of the fine Francis Thompson collection 
at Boston College, the Guiney Room at Holy Cross 
and the Library of Living Catholic Authors at 
Webster Groves, the surface of this whole field has 
scarcely been more than scratched. “Doctor R.” 
recommends the “amenities of book collecting” as 
a new form of life insurance and youth insurance. 
Why not carry his advice a step farther into the 
fascinating and fertile field of modern Catholic 
literary history? 
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PEACE-PLAN SHELF 


ToTaL Peace. By Ely Culbertson. Doubleday, Doran 

and Co. $2.50 
THE author protests that he was a student of social 
forces long before he took up cards for a living to be- 
come the last word for ten million bridge-playing wom- 
en. His first studies in the problems of society came 
with his incarceration at an early age in a Tsarist jail 
for revolutionists. It was there also that he learned to 
pass the time by playing cards. The past four or five 
years have been spent by him in intensive study of the 
prooiem of “total peace.” His aim is to put “not only 
the war-makers but war itself into a straitjacket.” 

He envisions a World Federation based on eleven 
regional federations. This would be a voluntary asso- 
ciation of two or more leading sovereign states, open to 
all states, the object of which is to establish adequate 
machinery for collective defense against aggression. The 
heart of the plan is the “quota-force principle” accord- 
ing to which each major power will have its quota of 
military might. The United States will have 20 per cent, 
Great Britain 15, Russia 15, Germany 3, Poland 3 per 
cent., etc. But there will be a “Mobile Corps,” an inter- 
national police force recruited exclusively from the 
small nations and responsible only to the Federation. 
This will constitute 22 per cent of the armed strength 
of the world. It will be the balance-wheel which will 
swing to the assistance of the nations attacked and, 
with them, present overwhelming strength against the 
aggressor. 

Mr. Culbertson’s plan, given here so sketchily, has 
rightly been termed a brilliant tour de force both of 
logic and imagination. Details are precise—the tangible 
result of many a consultation with specialists. The cen- 
tral position which he assigns to an international police 
force reflects the universally felt need of some medium 
for enforcing international law, “by the use, when nec- 
essary, of adequate sanctions,” as the seven-point Cath- 
olic, Jewish and Protestant Declaration on World Peace 
expresses it. The ideal plan will give the maximum 
power to prevent aggression, with the minimum capac- 
ity to interfere in the domestic affairs of states. There 
are two extremes. One is the method of coordinated 
national contingents, the other a system of an integrated 
international force in which all facilities for modern 
war are transfered to a world authority. It is part of 
the author’s realism, and to his credit, that he takes a 
middle point between these extremes. Yet even in this 
moderate plan there are still problems which may nul- 
lify the value of the Mobile Corps and consequently the 
whole structure of the proposed World Federation. One 
problem is the defining of “military power.” Upon what 
‘basis is the 22 per cent for the Mobile Corps to be 
settled? In a plan which depends so much upon a care- 
ful balancing of military strength, we should expect a 
more thorough examination on this question. Perhaps 
no definition of “military power” can be had. Then, too, 
the assigning of definite military quotas to different 
countries is bound to raise dissatisfaction on all sides. 

The author shows little awareness of principles—those 
deep-running currents in human affairs, such as the 
power of the moral order, or the juridical sense of the 
human race. One suspects that his plan is just a sub- 
limated form of power politics, despite his strictures 
of Lippmann, Spykman and Carr. 

Incidentally, the promoters rather overreach them- 
selves in announcing “The Quota Force Principle—the 
Solution of the Dilemma Which Has Thwarted All 
Peace Planners.” We wish it were as simple as all that. 

Ropert A. GRAHAM 


FASCISTIC HUFFS AND PUFFS 


As We Go Marcuinec. By John T. Flynn. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $2 
THIS is a very lugubrious book, perhaps the saddest 
book of the year. Mr. Flynn, to put the matter simply, 
believes that the Republic is headed straight for Fas- 
cism, and that our chances of getting back on the right 
road are pretty slim. 

Not that Mr. Flynn has suddenly switched sides in 
the great debate over the nation’s future and gone over 
to the New Republic-PM-Walter Winchell school of 
thought. To him the Fascists worth worrying about are 
not the Bundists, Pelleys and assorted Nationalists fea- 
tured in the current best-selling Under Cover; they are 
the Leftists and Liberals who, while fighting Fascism 
abroad, are moving heaven and earth to pave the way 
for regimentation and dictatorship here at home. 

If all this seems very confusing, that is only because 
Fascism is a confusing word. Mr. Flynn contends that 
in thinking of Fascism in terms of castor oil, concentra- 
tion camps, anti-Semitism and the Gestapo, we have 
made a dangerous mistake. These are accidental trim- 
mings, not the substance of Fascism. That substance is 
economic policy, and until we study the modern economic 
history of Italy and Germany, we shall never under- 
stand what Hitler and Mussolini mean, or appreciate the 
significance of the New Deal. 

Mr. Flynn has studied the economics of Italy and 
Germany, and in this book sets down his conclusions. 
Fascism, he holds, began long before Mussolini and 
Hitler. In Italy, the story starts way back in the 1880's 
when the liberal democrats were in power and when 
the fatal disease of the capitalistic system was seen for 
the first time to be chronic and not just a passing in- 
disposition. That disease, as the author describes it, was 
the inability to provide the good things of the machine 
age for the lower third of the population and to prevent 
those harrowing crises which periodically menaced the 
security of the more fortunate groups. Faced with a 
rising tide of discontent, the liberals and Socialists then 
in power chose the easy way out: they increased the 
national income by government borrowing and deficit 
spending. This in turn led to planned consumption, 
autarchy, the guild or corporate organization of indus- 
try, and government domination of economic life. 

From that point, the descent to Fascism was swift, 
indeed. Huge government deficits led inexorably to 
higher taxes, and these in turn provoked the opposition 
of the propertied classes. In order to continue borrow- 
ing, spending and taxing, the government embarked on 
a policy of militarism, since expenditures for the army 
and navy were the only kind of public outlay which the 
wealthy favored and for which they were willing to be 
taxed. From militarism, the steps to imperialistic ad- 
venture, dictatorship, full-blown Fascism were easily 
made. And so along came Mussolini—it could have been 
someone else—who did only what the liberals and So- 
cialists had done before him, but on a much larger scale. 

Such, Mr. Flynn says, is Fascism, its genesis and 
final term of development. Such, too, is the story, 
mutatis mutandis, of Hitler and Nazism. And such is 
the story of the present trend in the United States. In 
every case, the first step toward Fascism was the un- 
balanced budget—the attempt to make capitalism func- 
tion by continued government deficit spending, or by 
what one writer has called “the dynamic use of public 
debt.” From there on, warns Mr. Flynn, facilis descensus 
Averno. 

On this pessimistic analysis, your reviewer will con- 
tent himself with the following observations: 

1. With due respect to Mr. Flynn, the economic ap- 
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proach to Fascism is just as superficial as the “atrocity” 
approach. The essence of Fascism is moral and religious. 
It is the subordination of the individual, body and soul, 
to the omnipotent state, the master race, the privileged 
class. It is a denial of the Fatherhood of God and the 
universal Redemption of Jesus Christ. Mussolini, Hitler 
and Stalin are all dictators who have denied the revela- 
tions of nineteenth-century economics, but they are first 
of all, and above all, heretics who have denied the rev- 
elation of Christ. 

2. The guild system and the NRA, to the extent to 
which NRA realized the guild idea, have no necessary 
connection with Fascism. There is good reason to believe 
that an adaptation of the old guild principles to mod- 
ern economic life is the only escape between the in- 
sufferable alternatives of historical capitalism and state 
domination of economic activity. 

3. The Keynesian theory of government spending to 
offset private savings, as interpreted in this country by 
Dr. Alvin Hansen, does not involve a constantly expand- 
ing debt, and therefore inflation and bankruptcy. It sup- 
poses that taxes will be increased and the debt reduced 
during the upswing in the economic cycle. Politically, 

a as Dr. Moulton of the Brookings — has ag 

democratic government may not able to apply 
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which the whole book is a prepara- LITTLE JO does not really die physically in the first of 
tion these four books, for at the end we find him inducted 
: into the Army and on a bus bound for a world he has 
. : never seen and knows little of. But he does, in that, die 
A valuable part of the book is the to his old world, and a warm, friendly, human, funda- 
Latin-English vocabulary. In this mentally devout and Catholic world it was. 
ok For Little Jo and the other characters in this humane 
ee goon —_ and sparkling book are Mexican-Americans living in 
; y our Southwest. Immured in a tiny adobe village which 
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vided by this textbook should enable 
a diligent student to read the Missal 
and Breviary with reasonable facility. 
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quiet-paced life in tempo with the seasons. Birth and 
death and the grazing of the cattle and the burgeoning 
of the crops are their life—those things and music, of 
voice and guitar. The few villagers who have come in 
contact with city life have managed only to take on city 
vices and to become foreign to their own people. 

Little Jo’s father had killed a man in a fit of anger 
and—the fit passed as quickly as it rose—fell on his 
knees beside the corpse and wept and prayed for his 
soul—for the man had been his best friend. The whole 
village was puzzled when Jo’s father was clapped into 
jail, for surely, they reasoned, everyone knew how good 
and charitable he was, and how he truly loved his 
friend, and it could not have been such a great crime to 
kill him when he really didn’t mean to. 

This fundamental Catholic sanity (for that is sane 
theology) runs through the whole book. The people do 
“ indulge in practices of superstition, but at the same time 
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simple and unshakable belief that God 
and its dwellers. The priest 
and they are extremely ignorant 
their faith is strong. Little Jo’s 
el those of his father and it would be 
unfair to reveal them all. He becomes a musical figure 
of legendary proportions in the little village, he marries, 
he succumbs to the same fatal fit of temper (but for 
different reasons). 

Here is a book written by an author who knows and 
loves his characters, with all their foibles, for they are 
passionate and lovable. 

Without having half the warmth of character of the 
first book, The Visitor is a little masterpiece of mystery 
suspense. It is not a pocket-book thriller. It is a full- 
length novel, all built up around the reappearance of 
the son (or is he the son?) who had been missing for 
three years. His mother had been pining away for him; 
he is supposed dead; his best friend had been last seen 
with him. Well, he comes back, and worries, far from 
being allayed, snowball: he seems to have forgotten 
much that he would surely remember; has his appear- 
ance not changed just a little too much to be accounted 
for by the mere passing of three years? Whether he is 
the real son, we leave you to discover; but the revela- 
tion does not come until literally the last few pages of 
this masterly suspenseful tale. This is really a book to 
be finished at a sitting. 

The Harvest Is Late is a better-than-average novel on 
the rather conventional theme of a self-made man whose 
fretful wife had worried him into giving up his active 
farming, which he loved, to become the town banker, 
which he hated. Becoming more and more estranged 
from his wife, he rather stumbles on consolation and 
understanding from the woman doctor of the town, with 
whom he has several affairs. These are handled deli- 
cately and with the final solution of mutual renuncia- 
tion, which is, however, made to look a bit too heroic. 
On the failure of the bank and separation from his wife, 
he manages to return to his beloved land. 

The atmosphere of prosperity-drunk farmers, who did 
not see or heed the storm-signals of the coming depres- 
sion, is the most authentic note in the novel. It is fair 
reading. 

Finally, Bonin, while containing a wealth of historical 
data on the conflicting claims of four nations to colon- 
ization rights on the Pacific islands of that name (they 
are half way between Japan and Wake), is a poorly told 
story, full of melodramatic clichés. It exaggerates, too, 
I feel, in attributing even to the wily Japanese such a 
long-range plan of dominating the Pacific. However, 
that note does make it timely, and you may care to learn 
a little about the opening of Japan to Western influence 
even in a story that, as literature, is definitely second- 
rate. Harotp C. GARDINER 


THe Lire AND TIMES oF Stmon Bo.ivar. By Hendrik 

Willem Van Loon. Dodd, Mead and Co. $2.50 
FAMILY and national tradition long hid from Mr. Van 
Loon the glamor of the deeds done in the land of Span- 
ish domination. But, as the present tale shows amply, 
his sympathies are broader than the Zuyder Zee, and as 
he could find heroism in the unhappy end of his country- 
man, Hendrik Hudson, who mysteriously perished some- 
where in the chill reaches of Hudson’s Bay, so now he 
writes a glorious account of another hero who died so 
poorly that he was buried in a borrowed shirt. 

Simén Bolivar tasks the talent of the keenest biogra- 
pher. Both he and José de San Martin, as Van Loon 
generously agrees, were in every respect as important 
personages as George Washington. They gave freedom 
to the South American Republics. The Argentine warrior 
is Grecian in the simplicity of his life. Bolivar suffered 
sO many reverses, backtracked and recrossed the tangled 
roads of independence so often, that a genius is needed 
to keep his story straight and true. His story, though, is 
great, and just as human as it is historic. Through every 
kind of trial he drove to the complete liberation of his 
country. Though tragedy finally overtook him, in lonely 
death at Santa Marta in 1830, his name belongs among 
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by JOAN WINDHAM $1.75 


Ideal early-bedtime stories for the Catholic home. 
The New York Herald Tribune hit off the quality in 
Joan Windham’s writing which has won her top- 
ranking as a children’s author when it said of this 
book, “There is affectionate understanding of a 
child’s way of saying things or of translating to him- 
self what is said by his elders.” 
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The story of a baby reindeer in Alaska. You get a 
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deer, a fascinating picture of life in the far North, 
and an exciting adventure story all in one. The 
background of the story is the Holy Cross Mission. 
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introduction to our South American neighbors. 
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those who fought best for his fellow-man. He is the na- 
tional hero of half a continent. 

When Daddy dons his slippers for the evening and 
plays raconteur to the assembled children, it is not fit- 
ting that they catch him up for adding a few years or 
a few cubits to the stature of his subject. So with Van 
Loon. He writes with essential objectivity, indeed with 
inspiration. Nothing better than his “Epilogue” has been 
done for Bolivar, and the whole book runs on so fairly 
that it will soon outrank the larger efforts made by 
others who have tried their hand at the Liberator. Only 
one thing. His name was pronounced See-mon Bo-lee-var. 

W. EuGENE SHIELS 


SHADOW oF NIGHT. By August Derleth. Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. $2.50 
THIS story of the metamorphosis of a great hatred is 
enclosed between two present-day chapters in which an 
old woman caretaker in a Wisconsin Cemetery discovers 
two ancient, adjoining graves, one marked “Hasso,” the 
other “Gebhardt,” and wonders about their proximity. 

From Germany to the peace and beauty of Sac Prairie, 
Wisconsin, in 1852 comes young Hasso, a hunchback, 
consumed by a burning hatred and desire to avenge the 
death of his brother. Knowing Otto Gebhardt, the slayer, 
lives here, he bides his time, meanwhile accepting a 
position as private tutor. 

Hasso’s vocation affords the author an opportunity to 
picture, in graphic prose, Wisconsin in all its scenic 
beauty, and to tell in fascinating detail of the birds, 
flowers, trees and animals of his beloved State. Mr. 
Derleth also gives his tale an intriguing historical back- 
ground—the years just prior to the Civil War—and re- 
lates most interesting or amusing accounts of the “Un- 
derground Railroad,” the “Freethinkers,” “Abolitionists” 
and “Lady Whiskey Raiders.” His characters are all 
very real and human; in Hasso, he presents an interest- 
ing and convincing study of the turmoil in the mind of 
that young man, naturally fine and kindly—yet dedi- 
cated to the commitment of a crime. 

Accidently Hasso learns that his brother had been the 
victim of a political system of oppression, of mob vio- 
lence, of the tyrannical order of an unjust ruler. For 
Gebhardt, acknowledging his guilt, had explained that 
as a soldier obeying orders, “the hand was mine but not 
the will.” How Hasso’s great hatred changed to an 
equally great affection makes a most readable story. 

Perhaps it was not so surprising, then, that the old 
lady caretaker of that Wisconsin Cemetery should find 
those two graves so close together, after all. 

ANGELA C. O’HARA 


THE WEEPING Woop. By Vicki Baum. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $3 
THE WEEPING WOOD is a novelized treatment of the 
story of rubber, from the earliest discoveries of the prop- 
erties of the “weeping wood,” as the Indians of Brazil 
called it, to the present concern with synthetic rubber 
and with increasing the output of the original trees of 
Brazil. There are no characters whose lives develop and 
unfold throughout the book; the only protagonist is rub- 
ber itself. The resultant mélange of industrial and scien- 
tific history and episodic glimpses of sketchily-drawn 
characters can hardly be called a novel. 

Perhaps a factual relation of the story of rubber, with 
such economic, social, and political interpretations as 
Miss Baum has injected, but without the “human inter- 
est” she has haphazardly introduced, would be more 
satisfactory. The characters are all, and, in the space 
and limits of the book cannot help but be, stock types, 
caricatures lacking any warmth of reality. 

Not only is the book unsatisfactory as to form, its 
thesis is vague and a little hopeless. Capitalism is darkly 
evil, yet in some way we are fighting for capitalism in 
this war, and somehow a better world will come of it all. 
Capitalism is only a word. Its meaning depends, says 
one of the characters, a Dutch planter, on what you put 
into it: “Words are only receptacles. What you fill into 
them can be good or bad.” Which does not make a very 











happy blueprint from which to proceed with the build- 
ing of a new world. 

In addition it must regretfully be recorded that the 
realism of the book very often verges upon obscenity. 
And the attitude toward the Church in South America, 
while not apparently antagonistic, is certainly not com- 
plimentary; in its portrayal of the significance of Ca- 
tholicism for the Indians, the book gives an effect of 
complete unreality. JOSEPHINE NICHOLLS HUGHES 


A Book or UNLIKELY Saints. By Margaret T. Monro. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $2.50 
SAINTS are made, not born. Saints are human, not 
superhuman beings, though their natural powers are 
disciplined and directed by a supernatural energy. Miss 
Monro makes this very clear in her book, and by so 
doing she has brought her Saints down to our level, as 
it were, to a plane on which we can recognize and love 
them. 

She combines the best of old-style and new-style hagi- 
ography, as she explains in her Preface. That she has 
succeeded well is happily and amply proved by the 
result. 

The word “unlikely” seems to indicate, in the mind of 
Miss Monro as in the title, a starting point, for she looks 
first at the unlikely circumstances surrounding her sub- 
jects, and from these draws her unlikely Saints. Saint- 
hood is all the more startling for the adverse circum- 
stances in which it sometimes takes seed, sprouts, 
flourishes. 

Incidental, but none the less integral in the five de- 
lightfully done studies, are the fugitive observations of 
the author, or a turn of expression, which are at once 
engaging and feminine. A man perhaps could have writ- 
ten: “Originality more often consists in making a fresh 
combination of existing factors, or in going back to 
something so old-fashioned that it has slipped out of 
memory.” But only a woman could write, and of a Saint: 
“He was a grave little boy, with a quiet smile .. .” and 
much more, “... it is amazing how early a certain type 
of little girl learns to queen it by trading on her attrac- 
tions.” HAYDEN A. VACHON 


Retour Au Feu (RETURN TO THE BATTLE FRONT). By 
André Labarthe. Maison Francaise, New York. $1.75 
THIS is a French account of the return of the French 
Army in North Africa to open collaboration with the 
British and Americans. M. Labarthe gives a vivid and 
colorful account of how the French long in advance 
secretly prepared for the expected arrival of Allied 

troops. 

They followed the example set by the Germans who 
armed secretly after the Treaty of Versailles forbade 
their having a war force. The French, after 1940, did 
the same. They concealed arms and munitions. They 
disguised troops as police forces and sometimes as 
laborers on public works. They performed the duties 
appropriate to their disguise and secretly trained as 
warriors. 

It thus happened that in November, 1942, a French 
army of 50,000 men were ready to aid the Americans 
and British in North Africa. M. Labarthe carefully traces 
their part in the campaign which followed. Certainly 
this had a glorious ending with the fall of Tunisia and 
the capture of a large German and Italian Army. But 
it required much suffering and much hard fighting over 
a six months’ period. 

For those who read French, this book will give a 
comprehensive and lucid account of what France's re- 
constituted army has done. ConraD H. LANZA 
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THEATRE 


DECISION. The leading play of the week in which I 
write is Edward Chodorov’s Decision, produced by Ed- 
ward Choate at the Belasco Theatre. Mr. Chodorov will 
be pleasantly remembered as the author of Kind Lady, 
a good play beautifully acted by Grace George a few 
years ago. Both plays are interesting, but their great 
difference lies in the fact that Kind Lady was largely 
action, and Decision is largely talk. 

There is no denying that it is good talk. But it ignores 
completely William Brady’s one rule for a playwright 
at work. “Don’t talk about anything. Show it happen- 
ing!” Always assuming that what is happening is in- 
teresting and well played, that’s the best rule I know 
of for playwrights. 

Audiences at performances of Decision sit and listen 
to much talk. It is all, or almost all, as I said, good talk. 
But audiences like to see things happening, whatever 
they are. However interested they may be in description 
of episodes, and however brilliant those descriptions may 
be, audiences want to see things going on. That’s the 
difference between theatres and books. 

Mr. Chodorov chose a big theme and a timely one— 
the fight on the American home front while our soldiers 
are away at war. He shows us a town in which grafters 
and corrupt politicians are enriching themselves at the 
expense of the law-abiding community. His hero is a 
school principal, a man with a spotless record, who is a 
leader of his fellow citizens in the effort to wipe out 
the evil that is around them. For these efforts he is 
basely accused of physical attacks on a girl pupil, is 
sent to jail, and is there murdered. All this happens 
during the few days in which his only son, a young 
soldier, is home on a furlough. 

We don’t see much happening. We hear about it. 
After the murder we listen to prolonged appeals to the 
soldier son to stay home and avenge his father by car- 
rying on successfully the latter’s work. That is one 
of the worst blunders in the play. Any soldier worthy 
of his uniform would not have to be urged. This lad’s 
desire is to get away from the horror of the crime and 
the place. Much eloquence, including that of the girl 
he loves, flows out to him and the audience, before he 
sees the light. 

The whole play is beautifully acted, but those fine 
actors and actresses ought to have something big to do! 
It should have been easy for Mr. Chodorov to give it 
to them! He did not. As a result, his play is merely in- 
teresting dialog and off-stage situations, instead of the 
superb piece of work he could have made of it. But 
it is well worth seeing and hearing even as it is, and 
Raymond Greenleaf as the school principal is making 
a notable impression in the leading role. 

One of the misfortunes of the play is that the prin- 
cipal is killed off so early. We do not see that happen, 
and of course we would not want to. But we hear about 
it endlessly, and we pass the whole third act listen- 
ing to long-drawn-out efforts to arouse the son to the 
response any normal lad would make to his father’s 
murder. 

The boy’s acting, by Larry Hugo, is excellent. It must 
be hard for him to be put in the position the playwright 
gives him. Gwen Anderson makes the best of the rather 
vague role of his sweetheart. She rises to her few op- 
portunities, especially to the one presented in the last 
act. 

Howard Smith is a vicious lawyer, especially success- 
ful in one of the few strong scenes in the play. Rusty 
Lane, Matt Crowley and Paul Huber are all satisfactory. 
Jean Castro is fine as the secretary, and Georgia Burke 
is a capital colored maid. Frederick Fox’s settings are 
all they should be. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 





FILMS 


TENDER COMRADE. Probably all moviegoers will not 
agree with my opinion that this is a tedious synthesis, 
dripping with sentimental drivel. True, there are some 
moments of realism, imparted through the capable act- 
ing of Ginger Rogers as the heroine, and by the human, 
down-to-earth characterization of Robert Ryan as her 
husband. Unfortunately, however, these appealing bits 
are loosely strung together and the intervening spaces 
are weighted down with dulness. Report states that Miss 
Rogers picked this role out for herself. It is a meaty 
part and she certainly does her best to make some of 
the more incredible scenes seem believable. This is the 
story of everyday people caught up in the maelstrom 
of war. Four war wives, all defense workers, pool their 
resources, share their moments of happiness and live 
together while their husbands fight. Chief interest is 
centered on Jo, who married Chris, her childhood sweet- 
heart, for she is the animating force in the wartime set- 
up and she merits the affection her housemates lavish 
on her when her baby is born. Unwilling to stick to its 
sentimental groove, the picture branches out at times 
and indulges in sermonizing. One over-long sequence 
paints a far-fetched picture of hoarding, again it is a 
tirade on black markets that is injected, and finally a 
speech on democracy to her new-born son by the mother 
who has just been notified of her husband’s death in 
battle is the ultimate in unreal behavior. Ruth Hussey, 
Patricia Collingé, Mady Christians and Kim Hunter are 
in the supporting cast. The ingredients of this potpourri 
are what are generally conceded to be to a woman’s 
liking. Undoubtedly there are adults who may like it, 
and for their benefit I will add that it has a few be- 
lievable moments sandwiched in among the incredible. 
(R.K.O.-Radio) 


UNCENSORED. Here is a British-made war melodrama 
that manages to be suspenseful despite a slow, some- 
times drawn-out pace. The story revolves around a group 
of Belgian patriots who continue to publish the under- 
ground newspaper La Libre Belgique, put out first in 
World War I, despite constant vigilance and suspicion 
by the Nazis. A priest, a night-club singer and a one- 
time pro-Nazi editor are the backbone of the famous 
underground sheet. When the Germans trap some of the 
suspects, a clever ruse by their partner foils plans for 
an execution. Eric Portman, who may be remembered 
in The Invaders and One of Our Aircraft Is Missing, 
does a capable job with the principal role. The thrills 
that are scattered through this story of underground 
intrigue mark it as passable entertainment for mature 
audiences. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


LADY IN THE DARK. The Broadway hit of a few sea- 
sons ago has been transferred to celluloid in gorgeous 
technicolor, with Ginger Rogers singing and dancing 
once more, as its star. This is a lavish production packed 
with entertainment values but it is my sad duty to re- 
port that moral values are carelessly kicked around. 
Here is the tale of Liza, a career woman, who finds her- 
self on the verge of a nervous breakdown. When she 
consults a psychoanalyst she hears her dreams analyzed, 
her woes diagnosed as the result of childhood frustra- 
tion and the cure prescribed is a masterful man for a 
husband. This is all told to the tune of music and song, 
fun and laughter, but these diverting assets are marred 
by the injection of a suggestive song and costume in one 
sequence. Objection must be made to the inclusion of 
these, and to the heroine’s romantic attachment to a 
married man which, though it does not culminate in 
their marriage, does reflect the acceptability of divorce. 
(Paramount) Mary SHERIDAN 
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“It’s as hard to know when to 
stop fighting as when to begin.” 








The man who said that knew when to begin fighting, and 
he fought so well— 


The Gombeen Men couldn't stop him! 
The Black and Tans couldn’t stop him! 
Harbor blockades couldn’t stop him! 
EVEN a jail sentence couldn’t stop him! 


Paddy the Cope 


An Autobiography by Patrick Gallagher, 
Founder of the world-famous 
Templecrone Cooperatives 
Paddy’s book will make you feel as if you are listening, 
rather than reading. You'll feel as if you have moved in 
with Paddy and his family in their one-room cottage on 
the rocky coast of Donegal . . . as you start “to listen” to a 


true story that will bring many a smile to your lips, and 
more than one tear to your eyes. 


“It is human, it is real, it is literature .. . a book to 
lose your heart to.” —Rev. John P. Delaney in AMERICA. 


$2.50 
Published by 


The DEVIN-ADAIR CO. 
23 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 
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PARADE 


MASS movements are always of deep interest to stu- 
dents of the social scene. . . . And when a mass move- 
ment by one type is paralleled by a non-mass-movement 
by another type, the phenomenon provides, quite obvi- 
ously, an absorbing subject for study. . . . The gigantic 
migration of men, women and children from the rural 
areas to the cities, begun some seventy years ago and 
still continuing, has sired innumerable lectures, unend- 
ing discussions and mountains of books. . . . The origin 
of this one-way flow from country to city is to be found 
in the Industrial Revolution which changed an agricul- 
tural civilization into an industrial one. . . . The Indus- 
trial Revolution begot the machine; the machine begot 
the factory; the factory begot the congested modern 
city. . . . Like a huge vacuum cleaner, the city sucked 
millions of human beings from the countrysides of the 
nation into its urban embrace. . . . Seventy years ago, 
three-quarters of the American people lived in rural 
areas. ... Today less than half the population is located 
in the country. . . . That the urbanization of American 
life has created numerous problems is undeniable. . 

It has, by and large, weakened family ties and thus be- 
come one of the factors responsible for the present 
anarchy on the familial front. . .. It has stimulated the 
growth of night life, gangsterism, juvenile delinquency 
and other unattractive phenomena. . . . Numerous have 
been the efforts to stop the march city-ward and to set 
up a reverse flow from city to country, but these efforts 
have met with little or no success. . . . The urbanizing 
process has not been stayed... . It goes merrily on. 


A report just issued calls attention once more to the 
fact that side by side with the human mass movement 
there has existed a non-mass movement by rats. 
One’s first impulse would be to feel that a flow of city- 
bound country rats must have paralelled the city-ward 
march of humans. ... A priori considerations would 
seem to justify this impulse. .. . The great number of 
well-stocked pantries in the city; the massive chunks of 
cheese in grocery and delicatessen stores; the many 
other urban advantages would make it appear that the 
city should prove an attractive milieu for rats. .. . This 
conclusion, however, would not be based on reality... . 
The above-mentioned report reveals the intriguing fact 
that though the Industrial Revolution blew millions of 
humans out of the rural areas into the urban sectors, it 
had no such effect on rats. ... From the very beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution, down to the present time, 
rats have resisted the Revolution’s tendency to de-rural- 
ize everything in sight. . . . Unlike humans, rats are still 
more rural than urban. . . . According to the report, 
some 60 million rats now dwell in the country districts 
while considerably fewer pursue their careers amid ur- 
ban cheese. . . . There are approximately two rats for 
each person living on a farm but only one for two-and- 
a-half city dwellers. 


Another point emphasized by the report is one that is no 
secret; to wit, that rats have strong anti-social inclina- 
tions. .. . Last year, the nation’s rats did more than $200 
million damage, the greatest amount of sabotage per- 
petrated by them since the Mayflower slid into American 
soil. ... Despite man’s sincere desire to get rid of rats; 
despite the huge mass of knowledge he now possesses 
about poisons and traps, there are today more rats than 
ever. .. . History seems to show that humans cannot get 
rid of rats. . . . The plague of rats is just one of the 
many indications pointing up the fact that this earth is 
not man’s permanent home... . There will be no rats, 
either rural or urban, in Heaven. JOHN A. TOOMEY 














CORRESPONDENCE 











THANKS FROM NURSES 


Epiror: Thank you for the editorial The Nurse in the 
January 15 issue of America. We would like to print it 
in large black type on all of the posters showing glamor- 
ous women in the military uniforms of the profession— 
to remind the public and the nurses themselves that 
military service does not just offer an opportunity for 
a change of scenery. Rather, as the editorial says so 
well, it offers an opportunity which the true nurse can- 
not fail to acknowledge—an opportunity for service to 
her fellow men. And we would like to show it to all 
young student nurses as a beautiful example of what 
we mean by “the spirit of nursing.” 

The Nurse has been read in our religion classes, at 
the students’ Sodality meeting, and at least one pastor 
in the vicinity brought the editorial to the attention of 
the people. 

Thanks for a tribute of which all nurses should be 
very proud. 


Wheeling, W. Va. MARGARET FOLEY, R.N. 


FIGURES DO NOT LIE STILL 


Epitor: Because Father Masse expresses interest in the 
reader’s opinion, I am writing concerning his article in 
AMERIcA, January 29. 

I would remind his correspondent of the $300-a-month 
budget, who can’t stand more taxes, that he and his 
neighbors are selecting some of their fellow citizens to 
leave their homes, enter the armed forces and get along 
on something less. Should he, one day, find himself 
among the chosen few, he and his three dependents 
would find it necessary to get along on a total income 
of $128 a month. In that event he might begin to wonder 
whether, in addition to fighting the war, he was not 
being required, in effect, to pay a special tax of $172 a 
month. He might eventually become so radical as to 
wonder whether the corporations, with their seven- or 
eight-billion annual net profits, were not legitimate 
targets of taxation. 

New York, N. Y. Prec R. W. MCMANAMA 
P.S.: Didn’t you neglect an important factor in your 
editorial, Industrial Accidents, in the February 5 issue? 
Wouldn’t the relative number of men involved be worthy 
of consideration? R. W. M. 


ROSARIES? GROW YOUR OWN 


Epitor: Here is at least a partial solution to the des- 
perate problem arising from the lack of rosaries for the 
armed forces, both American and British. The recently 
published permission to make rosaries by tying knots 
in string shows how really desperate this situation is. 

In addition to manufactured beads of all kinds, not 
available at present, some people for many years have 
used seeds of the Canna plant; these have not become 
generally popular because they are very hard and re- 
quire a fine needlelike drill to perforate them. There 
is, however, another plant which produces a seed emi- 
nently useful, because Nature provides the perforation 
in the growth of the seed. 

This plant is called Coix lachrymae Jobi (Job’s Tears). 
It is a grassy plant growing eighteen to twenty inches 
high, producing its seeds on stems which grow through 


the seed. Thus, when they are harvested, the opening is 
there except for a threadlike stem which is easily pulled 
out. If the bottom is not quite open, an ordinary pin 
can be pushed through it to clear the channel. 

I have carried a rosary made of these beads nearly 
sixty years ago by the good nun who was my first 
teacher; have in times past raised some of these plants 
in my garden and always found a plentiful crop of 
seeds, which children use for beads. 

This cry for rosary beads has prompted me to try to 
locate a supply, and I have found it at Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago, at a price of 50c an ounce. I find 
that an ounce package contains approximately 100 of 
the seeds. 

If our convents and seminaries which have gardens 
would each plant an ounce or more of these seeds, there 
would be enough beads for thousands of rosaries by 
next fall when the seeds ripen. They should be planted 
as soon as the danger of frost is over, about a half-inch 
deep and about eight inches apart in a row, then al- 
lowed to be ripened by the first cold weather in the fall. 

Since there may be difficulty about getting the neces- 
sary wire, this could be overcome temporarily by strong 
string, which would serve until wire again becomes 
available. 


Columbus, Ohio W. M. 


[Don’t be deterred by the fact that the fresh plants smell 
a little bit like Fido when he hasn’t had a bath. When 
they are dried, the odor passes. Plants are easy to grow 
and make excellent beads. Eprror.] 


APPLAUSE AND QUERY 


Eprror: Mr. Pattee’s article on the Church in Latin 
America (January 29) is by far the most honest, and 
therefore the best, discussion of the subject that I have 
seen recently in an American Catholic magazine. It is 
to be feared that if, as Mr. Pattee suggests, the Catholics 
of Latin America have been too much on the defensive, 
their coreligionists in the United States, with much less 
excuse, have also been too sensitive and negative in 
their writings on this subject. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Pattee’s article will lift our sights a little and be a 
presage of a healthier approach in the future in Ameri- 
can Catholic periodicals. 

In my enthusiasm for the uniformly excellent issue of 
January 29, may I register a minor note of dissent? It is 
stated in Underscorings that, since “almost every State 
in the Union is today enjoying revenues greater than 
ever before .. . there is thus absolutely no need of the 
suggested subsidies.” It may well be that the proposed 
Bill for Federal Aid to education ought to be opposed 
at this time. If so, however, I suspect that it ought to be 
opposed for reasons other than the one adduced above. 
After all, “absolutely” is a very strong word. Statistics 
to the contrary notwithstanding, it is not at all clear to 
a lot of sincere people that the States can do the job 
without Federal aid. If they can, it might be instructive 
for America to tell us precisely why so many of them 
have not. 

Washington, D. C. (Rev.) Georce G. Hiccrns 

EprroriAL Note. Some of our best and most thoughtful 
correspondents seem to be unduly timid about the pub- 
lication of their names and, at times, even of their let- 
ters. The Editor finds it very tantalizing to have to 
withhold from publication letters which would be a real 
contribution to discussion of questions raised in AMERICA. 
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PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 


23 miles from Providence ; 8 miles from Newport. Con- 
ducted by American Monks of the English Benedictine 
Congregation, assisted by Lay Masters. Curriculum, 
based on 14 centuries of Benedictine educational tradi- 
tion, prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Six 
Forms, comprising 7th and 8th grades, and four years 
of high school. Standard Preparat Course; added 
opportunities in Mathematics and i 

Board Examinations. Every facility for Athletics. Sailing 
on inland waters of Narragansett Bay. 225 acres, includ- 
ing Farm operated by School. Scholarships available. 


For further information, apply to Headmaster 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-ei oe acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA _ JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten and 
Grades 1-8): 1. Small Classes. 2. Individual instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 











S RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, AMERICANA ; 
PRINTS & AUTOGRAPHS 
Bought and Sold - Catalogues Issued 


Catholic History and Theology Wanted 
> Goodspeed’ s Book Shop, Inc., 18 Beacon St., Besten, Mass. 





NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word 
. « Payment with Order ... 





BOOKS: Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 
Stock. Reasonably Priced Catalogs Free. Browsers Invited. Want 
Lists Solicited. Litrares Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





pesurr HOME MISSION —ONLY A CHAPEL now. Help us to 
ROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS and WELCOM Rev. 
John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MUBIC TEACHER. Experienced choir director, composer, teacher 

music _~— history, all theoretical branches. Particularly de 

~. See oon Best European traini: Excellent references. 
 —-*~7 8 8 West 16th Street, Street, New York, Be Ss 


400,000 PRAYER CARDS for SOLDIERS distributed in 1943. For 
explanation of Apostolate and sample cards address: Sister Mary 
Carmelita, R.S.M., 1409 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 








GOOD ORGANIZER AVAILABLE FOR LIBRARY POSITION, ex 
perienced, teaching, classifying, cataloguing libraries, colleges, schools 
of nursing, - 7 7 (pues Organizer, AMERICA, 70 East 45th 
Street, New k 17, 





TAILOR. Your A a Tailor. De Mattei, 53 Park Pivy Room 
801, New York, Y. (Formerly ~*, John F. E. Medvoy, — Ky Clerical 
Robes, Cassocks, Tented Outfits, Sisters Cloaks 





WHY o# write that story, article, novel, that has been in your mind 

to write? We will help re oe give you benefit of our years of ex- 
perience criticism, rewrite, for the right market, and sell. 

Fiske is a former editorial eniber on large city daily, feature writer, 
editor of accepted fiction, contributor to Catholic magazines, author of 
nationally used textbooks. SEND US YOUR MSS. BL or ’phone 
for information. Reasonable rates. Collaborati writin: 
assistance to the ambitious writer. Typing. PER. Dial LITERAR 
SERVICE, A. ellow Fiske, Director, Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 
Street, New York. e ENdicott 2-6852. 





SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys too. A man’s 


store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 
patronage. 


customers—we welcome r 
117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 


QUINQUAGESIMA Sunday is a peculiarly difficult one. 
According to an ancient custom, it is Carnival time, a 
season of mirth and merriment, the first of the last few 
days in which the good Christian seeks an extra little 
bit of those pleasures he enjoys most, and which he is 
going to forego during Lent because he enjoys them 
most. 

It is a thoroughly Christian thing, this putting your 
heart and soul into your joys as you do into your work 
and into your prayers. Only a good Christian can have 
a really good time. There is an added flavor to a drink 
during Carnival days, a deeper comfort in a smoke. The 
pre-Lenten movie is often the best of the year, and the 
pre-Lenten dance the most romantic, if and because— 
again like a good Christian—you are going to bid fare- 
well to these pleasures for the Lenten season. 

Dominus Vobiscum, May God be with you, Pax Domini 
vobiscum, may the peace of God be with you, the priest 
wishes to say from the altar on this Sunday, bringing 
as always something of the Mass into the fun of life as 
well as into its work and its suffering. But, then, it is 
the last Sunday before Lent; and Lenten regulations 
have to be read. It is your Pastor’s last chance to spur 
you to a good start of a holy Lenten season. 

He wants to make suggestions for Lenten doings and 
Lenten penances. He wants to be certain, above all, that 
you understand the spirit of Lent, that you do not make 
it merely a negative matter of doing without this or 
without that, or a prideful mathematical enumeration 
of prayers and penances. It would be a pagan thing if 
you made your Lent a stoic’s Lent, just a matter of see- 
ing how far you can go in building up your own self- 
sufficiency. It would be almost sacrilegious if Lent should 
make you boastful or proud: “I’m doing this for Lent 
and that for Lent. What are you doing? Huh!” It would 
be ridiculous if your adherence to Lenten penances 
should make you less obedient (this for the children), 
less tolerant, less thoughtful, less kindly, a bore and a 
hairshirt to family and friends and fellow workers. 

Fortunately Saint Paul is on hand to give us the spirit 
of Lent with his canticle of love (I Cor. xiii: 1-13). 
Actually we should not do anything for Lent. We do 
whatever we do for love, or we may just as well leave 
it undone. “If I should have prophecy and know all 
mysteries and all knowledge, and if I have all faith so 
as to move mountains, yet do not have charity, I am 
nothing. And if I distribute all my goods to feed the 
poor, and if I deliver my body to be burned, yet do not 
have charity, it profits me nothing.” Read the next few 
lines of the Epistle for Saint Paul’s description of 
charity and you will find material aplenty for Lenten 
resolves. 

Lent, in the final analysis, is really a period of love. 
It is a challenge of love. Making an admirable team 
with the Epistle, this Sunday’s Gospel supplies the chal- 
lenge in Christ’s prophecy of the crashing climax of love 
that is to take place on Good Friday. That is the limit, 
the incredible limit, to which Christ’s love for us carried 
Him. How far—here is the Lenten love challenge—how 
far will your love of Him carry you? 

How far? Do you want two simple suggestions, two 
Lenten resolves that will guarantee the real fruit of 
Lent, a deepening of love? The first is daily Mass. The 
second is daily preparation for daily Mass, especially 
reading carefully and prayerfully the Gospel of each 
day’s Mass, meditating on it, thinking about it, bringing 
alive for yourself the Christ of the Lenten Gospels. 

Then, day by day, you will be meeting the challenge of 
Lenten love. The challenge of the Mass: He offered 
Himself; what have you to offer? The challenge of the 
Gospel: Here is the living Christ in action. And you? 

J. P. D. 























LENTEN READING 





BOOKS 





UNTO THE END 


by William J. McGarry, S.J. 


This book deserves first place in your 
reading selections. A superb commentary 
on St. John’s recordings of the last hours 


with Jesus in the Cenacle. $3.00 


PIUS Xil ON WORLD PROBLEMS 


Compiled by James W. Naughton, S.]J., 
this book is an excellent choice. This is 
reading that would spread the reign of 
Christ on earth. Acquaint yourself with 
the gospel of Pius XII. $2.00 


TWO NEWMAN BOOKS OF PRAYER 


Truth and Beauty united in exquisite 
prayerfulness. Daniel O’Connell, S.J., has 
arranged two volumes of imperishable 
Newman writings . HEART TO 


HEART and KINDLY LIGHT. 
$2.00 and $2.50 


WE WISH TO SEE JESUS 


by Paul L. Biakely, S.J. 


Simple reflections on the Sunday and 
Feast Day Gospels. For those who seek 
a more complete understanding of the 
Gospels and their application to the prob- 


lems of today. $2.00 





20. 


Single title listed above - - - 
Twenty titles - - + = «= = «= « 


TWENTY PAMPHLETS 





. Turnkeys 


. Use and Misuse 


(Retreat thoughts on the use of creatures! 


Temples Polluted and Ruined 
(Retreat meditation on sin) 


Both Sinned 
(Reflections on the fall of Judas and Peter! 


. Shock Troopers of Christ 


(Application of Ignatian meditation on the King- 
dom of Christ) 


Run Your Own Movies 
(Not about the films, but a popular expienction 
of mental prayer! 


The Story of Lent 
(Purpose, penance, rules for fasting, etc.) 


Souls in Purgatory 
(The doctrine and Catholic practice! 


of God’s Prison House 
(The Doctrine and Catholic practice! 


The Eucharist 
(The promise, institution, dogma, triumph) 


Novena of Grace 
(For use during St. Francis Xavier novena! 


Christ and Mankind 
{A thumbnail Christology! 


What is the Catholic Attitude 
(Popular talks on Catholic living) 


. What is the Bible 


{A complete treatment in brief form) 


. Christ True God 


(Apologetic paper by Fr. Scott! 


A Man Who Is God 
(Christ's Divinity proved! 


The Scriptures and Christ 
(Proofs of Divinity and of Church authority) 


What Is the Church 
(The Founder, the marks, the Scriptures! 


What Is a Catholic Attitude 
{Popular talks on man, the supernatural! 


. Why Apologize 


(Position of Church in modern world! 


Catholicism True as God 
{On the authority of the Church) 


- 10c; by mail, 12¢ 
$1.75 postpaid 
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READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


— = 














LARGE OCTAVO — 7!/,x10!/, INCHES, THICKNESS 1!/, INCHES. 
MISS ALE WEIGHT 3 POUNDS 4 OUNCES. 
RED SHEEPSKIN, GOLD EDGES - - - - - - NET $22.00 


ROM ANUM BLACK SHEEPSKIN, GOLD EDGES - - - - - NET $20.00 
LARGE QUARTO —9x12!/, INCHES, THICKNESS 2!/, INCHES. 
WEIGHT 8 POUNDS 13 OUNCES. 


REPRODUCTIONS BLACK SHEEPSKIN, GOLD EDGES - - - - - NET $30.00 
OF THE RED SHEEPSKIN, GOLD EDGES - - - - - - NET $30.00 
WORLD RENOWNED RED MOROCCO, GOLD EDGES - - - - - - NET $35.00 
GREEN CALF, GOLD EDGES - - - - - - - NET $60.00 





RATISBON New features especially made for these reproductions 


NEW COMMUNE UNIUS AUT PLURIUM SUMMORUM PONTIFICUM, 























as decreed by the Sacred Congregation of Rites on January 9, 1942, is printed in 
EDITION its proper place among the other Commune’s. 

THIS NEW MASS as it must now be used on THIRTY-ONE DAYS of the year 

SPECIMEN PAGES is given with its special variations in the proper places for all of these 31 days. 
OF ABOVE NEW MASS for the Feast of S. JOANNIS LEONARDI, as decreed by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites on September 4, 1940, is given in full in its proper 

CHEERFULLY place, October 9th. 
EXTRA PAGE with marginal tab is added to the previous four pages (with tabs) 
SENT of the Tabula Orationum, giving in a convenient place FIVE MORE SETS OF 
ORATIONS, including those from the Masses Pro Pace and Tempore Belli which 
UPON REQUEST are now used in many Dioceses as Orationes Imperatae. 

FREDERICK PUSTET CO., INC. 
14 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 436 Main Street, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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. OFFICIAL SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
Newly Revised! HAVE BEEN CHARGING THAT 


An excellent THE VATICAN IS PRO-FASCIST! 


booklet for the use of Hy, ’ 
Preacher and Congregation during t Is Nonsense: 
| That Is Utterly False! 


“he - oe 


DO YOU HAPPEN TO KNOW WHAT 













































































Novena of Grace THE VATICAN STANDS FOR? 
‘ DO YOU WANT TO READ WHAT 
Contains Novena prayers and hymns, THE POPE HAS SAID ON THE 
prayers for Peace, prayer in time of QUESTIONS OF THE DAY? 
War, plus a history of the Saint and 
the Novena itself. ~~ | 
This Novena is held from March 4th Send for Your Copy of 
through March 12th. PIUS XII 
100 copies - - - $3.50 ON WORLD P ROBLEMS 
500 copies - - - $15.00 by James W. NAuGHTON, S.J. 
1,000 copies - - - $28.00 
$2.00 
THE AMERICA PRESS THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
a + ct 
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